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New Soft Cheese Standards Proposed 


Would Require Pasteurization of Skim Milk and Limitation of Moisture to 


Eighty Per Cent—Rennet Only Coagulator—Many Exceptions Filed 


(By The Review’s Washington Representative) 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Under the 
Wee definitions and standards of 

identity for cream cheese, cottage 
cheese and creamed cottage cheese promul- 
gated by the Food and Drug Administration 
of the Federal Security Agency changes in 
the processing of these two soft cheeses may 
be required if the suggested definitions and 
Interested 
until 


standards of identity are adopted. 


soft cheese manufacturers are given 


\ugust 10th to file exceptions. Already one 
group of eastern dairy product firms has filed 
a brief of exceptions through their attorney. 

Identity of Cottage Cheese under the pro- 
posal is defined as “the soft uncured cheese 
prepared by the procedure set forth in para- 
(b) that 
milk is pasteurized; calcium chloride may 
be added in a quantity not more than 0.02 


graph which states “sweet skim 


per cent (calculated as anhydrous calcium 
chloride) of the weight of such skim milk; 
with 


harmless bacteria, 


1 without rennet, are added and it is held 


lactic-acid-forming 
intil it becomes coagulated. The coagulated 
mass may be cut; it may be warmed; it may 
stirred; it is then drained. The curd may 
washed with 
may be pressed, chilled, worked, 
ith salt.” In the finished product 
limited to 80 per cent 


water and further drained; 
seasone | 


moisture 


Identity of Creamed Cottage Cheese is de- 
ed as “the soft uncured cheese prepared 
mixing cottage cheese with pasteurized 
eam or a pasteurized mixture of cream 
ith milk or skim milk or both. 
mixture is used in such quantity that the 
ilk fat added thereby is not less than 4 pe 


Such cream 


nt by weight of the finished creamed cot 
ge cheese. The finished 
eese contains not 
moisture” by the Official Moisture Test. 


creamed cottag« 


more than 80 per cen 


Industry Members File Exceptions 
A long list of exceptions has been filed in 
rty-two page brief by Attorney Martin A 
romer of New York City as counsel for 
roup of eastern dairy products firms consist- 
g of the Columbia Cheese Company, Ca 
stota Cream and 
ompany ; East Smithfield Farms Company ; 
Yewark Cheese Company; Rosedale Dair: 


Cheese Manufacturin~ 


Company; Sodus Creamery Company; Zaus- 
ner & Company, and Edelstein Dairy Com- 
pany, Inc. 


Exceptions taken to the proposed order, 
findings of fact and regulations to be issued 
thereon, published in the Federal Fegister of 
July 21, are on the ground that the said find- 
ings and regulations are not based upon sub- 
stantiated evidence of record at the hearing, 
and are not supported by sufficient evidence 
to show that they were to protect honesty 
and fair dealing in the interest of consumers 
and are contrary to the provisions of the 
Food and Drug Act. 


Further exceptions are taken to that part 
of the proposed finding which states that the 
fat content of the starting mix varies from 
about 10 to 20 per cent in weight, all evidence 
being to the effect that the variation is from 
8 to 13 per cent in milk fat. 


Principle among the exceptions in respect 
to the definitions and standards of identity 
for cottage cheese is that requiring that the 
skim milk be pasteurized in its manufacture. 
It was claimed that this would work an un- 
due hardship on all those producers and small 
firms that make a high quality fresh cottage 
cheese without first skim 
milk. Exceptions were taken also to the pro- 
vision requiring the finished product to con- 
tain not than 80 per 
Expert testimony 
that the highest quality and preferred cottage 


pasteurizing the 


more cent moisture. 


was submitted to prove 


cheese contained close to 82 per cent moisture. 
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In respect to creamed cottage cheese ex- 
ceptions were filed against the proposal re- 
quiring that the butterfat-containing cream 
or milk be added to finished cottage cheese. 
This would automatically ban the manufac- 
ture of skim milk 
to which butterfat had first been added. As 
to the 80 per cent moisture limitation in 
creamed cottage cheese it has been reported 
there is little objection. 


creamed cottage from 


Objections to Rennet Limitation 


Exceptions too were filed in respect to the 
use of rennet only as a coagulator. For years 
commercial coagulators, other than rennet 
only, have been sold to cottage cheese manu- 
facturers. Verley 


Chicago that does an extensive business in 


Products Corporation of 


cottage cheese coagulators promptly sent a 
questionnaire to a long list of users of com- 
mercial coagulators in the making of cottage 
cheese. The replies clearly indicated a de- 
cided preference for this particular commer- 
cial coagulator over reanet. A large majority 
stated that both better yields higher 
quality were obtained by the use of commer- 


and 


cial coagulator.. Sales were reported to have 
increased materially when cottage cheese was 
made by the commercial product—averaging 
187 per cent for those that replied. Other 
users expressed a preference because control 
in manufacturing was easier than when ren- 
net was used. The greatly increased use of 


commercial coagulators was brought about 


purely on merit in competition with rennet. 


On the basis of the many favorable replies 


in respect to commercial coagulators the 
Verley Products Corporation prepared a brief 
of exceptions to the promulgations set forth 
in the proposed definitions and standards of 
identity. Presumably other manufacturers of 
commercial coagulators have also taken ex- 
ception to the “rennet only” provision. 

It is now proposed that a public hearing be 
held in regard to a proposal for a new defini 
tion and standard of identity, as a means of , 
ascertaining the views of parties most inter- 
ested in the matter, both for cottage cheese 
and creamed cheese. Time has been granted 
until August 10 to file briefs. 











Boosts Butter Price 


AMA Advances Support 3c—Cheese Up 


ye and Dry Skim “.c—Roller and 
Evaporated Reduced 
(By Review's Washington Representative) 


Washington, D. C.—Leading feature of 
the recent dairy situation has been the sud- 
den readjustment of supporting prices for 
its key products placed in effect July 22nd 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, a 
move of which the chief factor was a boost 
from 36c to 39c in the paying rate for butter. 


It is known that this move was strongly 
opposed by Price Administrator Henderson 
and other officials of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, who stated their belief that the 
increase in butter price would bring a cor- 
responding rise in retail butter prices and the 
price for fluid milk. They insist that if the 
increased butter price is continued, and there 
is nothing legally that they can do to pre- 
vent the rise, the milk ceiling under OPA 
will be nullified due to the close market re- 
lationship between milk and butter. 


OPA officials say the move was made be- 
cause under prevailing prices for butter, 
fluid milk and evaporated milk the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s buyers were obtaining 
more evaporated milk than they needed for 
United Nations export, and not enough but- 
ter. They tried to induce the Department to 
lower the evaporated milk price, so that farm- 
ers would divert their milk to creameries 
and thereby increase the production of butter. 


It is claimed that the increase in butter 
price was made while the matter was still 
being discussed between officials of the OPA 
and department. Henderson is reported to be 
ready to carry the fight immediately to Sec- 
cretary of Agriculture Wickard. The price 
boost is regarded by OPA officials as a 
major setback in the inflation bottle. 


Department Outlines Reasons 


Department of Agriculture officials say 
that the increase in prices of dairy products 
is for the purpose of maintaining production 
at high levels. They state that the price of 
butter will be supported by the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration at 39 cents a 
pound 92 score Chicago basis, and the price 
of cheese at 21 cents, U. S. No. 1, Wiscon- 
sin Cheese Exchange basis. It will buy dry 
skimmilk at 14 cents a pound for spray 
process and 11% cents a pound for roller 
process powder, and evaporated milk at 
$3.10 a case in strapped export cases. 


The Agricultural Marketing Administra- 
tion has been supporting butter at 36 cents, 
and has been buying cheese at 2014 cents, 
spray process dry skimmlk at 13% cents, 
roller process dry skimmilk at 12 cents, and 
evaporated milk at $3.20. 


The purpose of the increase in butter price 
is, to quote the Department, “to encourage 
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continued large dairy production needed for 
civilian, military and Lend-Lease needs and 
to encourage the utilization of milk and but- 
terfat among the manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts in accordance with the relative needs 
for each. Butter production has continued 
low, although pasture conditions have been 
unusually good this year. The increase in 
the price supporting levels for butter is in- 
tended to stimulate production. It is essen- 
tial to maintain continued large cheese pro- 
duction to assure adequate supplies for all 
needs, including the large Lend-Lease re- 
quirements.” 


The widening of the differential in buy- 
ing prices between spray and roller process 
dry skimmilk is intended to stimulate great- 
er production of spray powder and to en- 
courage a shift from spray to roller process 
powder for domestic purposes, according to 
the AMA officials. They also say that in- 
creased quantities of spray process dry skim- 
milk for Lend-Lease purposes are needed 
because of its high degree of solubility and 
suitability for reconstitution to be consumed 
in liquid form. 


Butter Rise Offsets Roller Cut 


“The increase in the supporting level for 
butter,” says the Department, “will more 
than offset the decrease in price of roller 
powder so producers supplying milk used 
for the combination of butter and roller dry 
skimmilk should receive a net increase in 
the price of their milk. 


“The decrease in AMA’s buying price for 
evaporated milk adjusts that price more 
nearly in line with prices being paid farmers 
for milk by evaporating plants. Also, the 
decrease in buying price of evaporated milk 
and increase in supporting levels for other 
dairy products will assist the diversion of 
milk from .evaporated milk to the other 
products. The shipping situation has neces- 
sitated a decrease in the quantity of evapo- 
rate’ milk that could be used for Lend- 
Lease purposes and AMA has acquired a 
large stock of this product. The evaporated 
milk industry has been advised of this situa- 
tion, and has been requested to make an 
orderly retreat in the production of evapo- 
rated milk wherever there are other outlets 
for the milk. 


W \atever may be the outcome of the fight 
betwcen Henderson and Wickard as regards 
this »oost in butter price, it may be said 
with all seriousness that the end is not yet. 
Presi lent Roosevelt has been considering 
takin. executive action under his wartime 
powers to hold down living costs as the in- 
creasiig farm prices and war wages threaten 
to wipe out the price control program, and 
add to the threat of inflation. 


The President has consulted Attorney Gen- 
eral Biddle to rule on his power to act under 
his co.stitutional authority as commander- 
in-chie. as regards the War Powers and 
Price ‘ ontrol Laws. It is certain that if he 


needs any further authority as a controller 
of prices, Congress will give it to him. 


Program Changed Previously 


Previous statements of Secretary Wick- 
ard and AMA officials had stressed the rea- 
sons for the June-announced swing in Lend 
Lease program requirements away from 
more cheese and more case evaporated and 
toward more dry whole milk and spray dry 
skimmilk. Tom G. Stitts, Chief of the AMA 
Dairy and Poultry Branch, said recently 
that the Agricultural Marketing Adminis 
tration to meet the war demands had to pay 
prices for evaporated milk that were rela 
tively high compared with butter. But owing 
to the lack of bottom space, the demand 
turned from evaporated milk to powdered 
milk. To carry the 22,000,000 cases of evap- 
orated milk which the British wanted would 
require 121 boat loads of 5,000 tons each 
To transport the same amount of food as 
dried milk would take only 30 boat loads of 
the same size. 


Even though the supply plans were dras- 
tically changed, the AMA, according to 
Stitts, stood back of its commitments to 
dairy farmers and the industry, continuing 
to buy a million cases of evaporated milk a 
week. About 43,000,000 cases have been 
bought so far at a cost of more than $142,- 
000,000. It now has on hand more than 
25,000,000 cases of evaporated milk. 


“a2 —_ 


NEW DE LAVAL BULLETIN 





As an important means of furthering the 
recent intensive drive toward conservation 
of critically important equipment, The De 
Laval Separator Company has lately pre- 
pared and is widely distributing an. atten- 
tion-compelling bulletin entitled “Better and 
Longer Service From Your De Laval Sep- 
atator or Milk Clarifier.” Sent out by the 
company to all users of De Laval machines 
as a mens of aiding them to obtain maximum 
service from existing equipment, the pamph- 
let presents a comprehensive set of specific 
directions covering all phases of correct com- 
mercial operating practies and proper main- 
tenance and care procedures. 


Copies of this instructive bulletin, which 
represents an important contribution to effici- 
ent and satisfactory dairy plant operation 
under the war emergency, may be obtained 
from The De Laval Separator Company, 
whose general offices are at 165 Broadway, 
New York City. 


“ao —__- 


SHEFFIELD ADDS HOMOGENIZED 


Increases in the amount of fluid milk sold 
in the New York Metropolitan area by the 
Sheffield Farms Co. are fully expected as 
the result of the company’s introduction of 
Homogenized Vitamin D milk. This im- 
proved milk has been made available re- 
cently to Sheffield consumers in New York, 
Westchester, Long Island, and Brooklyn. 
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Sditorially b rahi 


Cottage Cheese Coagulators 


against the proposed definitions and 

standards of identity for cottage 
cheese mentioned on another page of this 
issuc of the Review, that one opposing the 
exciusion of all cottage cheese coagulators 
with the exception of rennet seems to be 
particularly meritorious. 


QO: THE MANY sound exceptions filed 


In the data prepared and submitted by the 
Food and Drug Administration no refer- 
ence whatever is miade to the widespread use 
of commertial coagulators other than rennet 
in cottage cheese making. It is indeed strange 
that no such finding was made when it is so 
well known that during the past fifteen years 
commercial coagulators have found wide- 
spread usage and are recognized for their 
many demonstrable advantages. Hundreds of 
dairy products firms have given up the use 
of rennet completely and changed to com- 
mercial coagulators because through experi- 
ence they have found that by the use of the 
latter product under certain circumstances 
a better and more uniform cheese could 
be made, consumers decided 
preference for it as evidenced by increased 


showed a 


sales, manufacturing control was made eas- 
ier, yields were increased and keeping qual- 
ity was improved. 

In fact, from the masses of accumulated 
evidence in respect to the usage of com- 
mercial coagulators there appears to be every 
reason why they should be included in any 
proposed standard of identity and none why 
they should not. 


As a means to enable consumers to obtain 
high quality cottage cheese and to assist 
dairy product processors in meeting this de- 
mand, it is to be hoped that such a prepon- 
derance of scientific and commercial evi- 
dence will be submitted in respect to com- 
mercial coagulators that they will be in- 
cluded in any new cottage cheese standards. 


WLB Action Still Awaited 
EGRETTABLE it is that in two vast 
A, metropolitan markets like New York 
and Chicago, rubber tires, fuel and mo- 
bile equipment are not being conserved by 


the milk distributing trades to anything like 
the same degree as in most other important 
urban centers. And this condition is through 
no fault of the milk dealers themselves. In 
compliance with the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation’s mileage reduction order, suppos- 
edly effective June Ist, the handlers in both 
of these cities submitted plans for restricting 
deliveries to an every-other-day service simi- 
lar to programs which have proven so suc- 
cessful and satisfactory at many other points. 


3ut the effectuation of such a conservation 
plan was blocked by the union drivers, or at 
least by their spokesmen. After much con- 
troversy the entire issue was referred to the 
Office of Defense Transportation and the 
War Labor Board at the request of the latter. 
And after two months these agencies have 
not yet rid their laps of a problem which 
indubitably has been unwelcome. 


Perhaps by the time a decision is reached 
in Washington the war emergency will be 
over or an abundance of synthetic rubber 
may be available. But in the meanwhile vit- 
ally needed conservation of essential and 
virtually non-replaceable items is seriously 
impeded in the country’s two largest con- 
suming centers. 


Farm Wages Climbing 


LEAR indication of the extent to which 

farm wages throughout the country 

have risen under the impact, first, of the 
country’s defense preparatory efforts and, 
later, the all-out war-time operations, may be 
seen from a report covering the situation in 
New York State lately prepared by R. L. 
GILLETTE, Agricultural Statistician of the 
New York State Department of Agriculture 
and Markets, and issued by that department 
in conjunction with the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture’s 
Economics. 


sureau of Agricultural 


Covering conditions on July 1st the figures 
show a continuing upturn in the farm wage 
scale, with levels as of that date nearly equiv- 
alent to the peak during the 77 year period 
for which records are available. In New York 
State the July Ist average wage for farm 
workers was placed in the report at $52.75 


on a monthly basis, including board. This, 
it is stated, is in terms of the cash return, be- 
ing additional to the meals and lodging fur- 


nished the workers. The level shows an 
increase over the same time a year ago of 
23 per cent and stands 62 per cent higher 
than on July Ist of 1940. Compared with the 
yearly average of 1920, during which all-tinie 
top farm wages were recorded since the 
series began to be compiled in 1866, the July 
Ist figure this year is but $1.65 per month 
lower. It is pointed out, incidentally, that 
this year’s July rate rules 3.9 times as high 
as the average of 1866. 


The survey goes on to show that monthly 
cash wages this year averaged $76.25, with- 
out board; house rent and various farm 
grown supplies usually being supplied in ad- 
dition to the cash payment. This represents 
an increase of 23 per cent over July Ist ot 
1941, a 58 per cent increase as compared with 
July 1, 1940 and 5c per month above the 
yearly 1920 average which represented the 
previous peak. 


Day wages, with board, during July are 
reported to exceed July of 1941 by 21 per 
cent and July of 1940 by 61 per cent, the 
average quotation being $2.90. On a without- 
board basis, day wages during July were 
placed at an average of $3.65, the advance 
during the past two years heing about in the 
same ratio. 


The report, stresses the fact that wide 
ranges in farm wage rates prevail as between 
different localities, depending upon types of 
farming involved, competition with industrial 
activity and individual requirements. As an 
example, the July 1 average monthly rate of 
$52.75 for farm laborers, with board, was 
arrived at from a scale which ranged from 
a low of $39.75 up to $65.75, with occasional 
extremes both lower and higher. The month- 
ly average of $76.25 in wage rates, without 
board, was produced by a scale starting at 
$59.25 and reaching as hifh as $93.25. And, 
in the case of the day wage rates, the full 
range found variations of from 75c to 80c 
above and below the averages given. 


Effective Argument for Milk Drinking 


OUND advice indeed on the tremen- 
dously important question of proper 
.nutrition among all elements in the 
country’s populace during the current grave 
emergency is succinctly phrased by J. H. 
FRANDSEN, head of the Department of Dairy 
Industry of the Massachusetts State College, 
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at Amherst, in a recent leaflet distributed by 
his department. 

out that authoritative estimates 
place at 45,000,000 the total number of our 
citizenry who live below the safety limit be- 


Pointing 


cause of inadequate or improper food habits, 
this widely-known New England dairy expert 
says: 

“The protective foods are milk, fruit, vege- 
tables, and eggs. If we must stint on any ol 
our foods, we should stint on these last. 

“Much has been said about the need of 
more milk for children, but now that our 
attention is being focused more and more on 
the importance of foods, vitamins, etc., we 
are learning that even grown-ups should use 
much more milk than has been customarily 
figured in the diets of men and women. Many 
industrial concerns which have been studying 
best methods of keeping up the health, mor- 
ale, and efficiency of their workers have 
found that the practice of serving milk be- 
tween meals—such as at 10:00 A. M. and 
3:00 P. M.—has perceptibly improved the 
health, increased efficiency, and decreased 
accidents among employees.” 

Here is a theme which is worthy of the 
most active possible development by forward- 
looking members of the business of dairying. 


Another Field of Conservation 


NOTHER facet of the myriad-sided 

drive toward national conservation of 

essential materials has recently been 
brought to widespread public notice with an 
appeal by officials of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture to farmers, dairy- 
men, livestock producers and stock-yard op- 
erators to devote special efforts to the sav- 
ing of baling wire. 


The extent of the national utilization of 
this little-thought-of item is strikingly real- 
ized when consideration is given to the De- 
partment’s estimate that United States farm- 
ers will need during 1942 between 90,000 
and 100,000 tons of 14- and 15-gauge wire 
for baling hay, straw and other forage 
And the extent to which dairy pro- 
ducers and others can contribute to our all- 


crops. 


out war effort through scrupulously following 
a wire conservation program is strongly 
brought home when it is considered that the 
total necessary 1942 wire tonnage is equiva- 
lent in weight to about three modern battle- 
ships or three thousand medium tanks! 
During the period when the present sup- 
ply of hay, straw and other forage crops 
is being untied as it goes into consumption, 
the Department points out that it is 
not only possible but most desirable that 
these bale ties be saved for re-use. And in 


carrying out this measure, the following 


advice is offered: 


“When bale ties are removed from a bale, 
either (a) carefully remove the tie without 
cutting it and straighten the bent end for 
re-use, or (b) cut bale ties close to the loop 
as possible, leaving most of the wire for use 
again, or (c) when baling, splice the pieces 
of wire bale ties too short for second use. 
Shorter ties may be used by making a 
shorter and lighter weight bale. Wiping the 
ties removed from bales with oil will pre- 
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vent rusting. Ties should be stored in a dry 
place.” 

Commercial users of baled straw and hay, 
importantly including commercial dairymen, 
stockyards and live stock producers who 
buy most of their forage from distant pro- 
ducing areas, are urged to salvage and con- 
serve bale ties. Their use in areas where 
hay and straw are baled may considerably 
relieve the demand for steel and wire. 


Milk Ceiling Raised 


OPA Order Permits Advance in Store 


Prices to 12 Cents in Glass and 13 


Cents in Paper—Cream Unchanged 


Relief to New York City’s metropolitan 
retail stores selling milk was offered by a 
new OPA announcement July 15, permitting 
prices of milk to be advanced. Effective July 
16th retail stores were allowed to raise the 
price of milk in glass bottles to 12 cents a 
quart and in paper containers to 13 cents a 
quart. 


It was explained in the order that the price 
increases became necessary to give some 
relief to the retailers who were caught with 
abnormally low ceiling prices on milk dur- 
ing March, 1942. With the increased whole- 
sale prices that became effective July 1 re- 
tailers’ margins were practically wiped out 
or reduced to about ™% cent a quart. 

Maximum Cream Prices Set 

The OPA also fixed wholesale prices of 
fluid milk and cream, in glass or paper, as 
a means to prevent a squeeze on retailers. 

While the new wholesale 
prices at the highest levels that prevailed in 
March it does not affect sales of milk and 
ream in bulk, or farmers’ sales of raw milk. 


ceiling pegs 


In the new order Price Administrator 
[enderson said, “when the general maximum 
rice regulation was issued it was considered 
ndesirable to include sales of fluid milk and 

cream at wholesale. It was felt at that time 

that retail sellers of milk and cream could 
resist any unjustified price increases by dis- 
tributors and that OPA action to prevent _ 


sich increases would not be necessary.” 


Since then, he explained, a number of dis- 
ti ibutors have raised wholesale prices. These 


increases, he said, in some cases completely 


e’| minated a margin of profit to the retailers. 
F' enderson made no mention of the fact that 
te ms of the federal-state milk control orders 
es ablish the advances recorded in producers’ 
piices for milk at this season. 


[The OPA announcement emphasized that 
the price adjustments applied only to retail- 
er- who took a small store margin on milk 
an! passed on to their customers the benefit 
of an abnormally low cost price in effect 
during March which was the direct result 
of an intensive price war which affected the 
Ne v York wholesale bottled milk trade dur- 
ing the first three months of the year. 


March Levels Unduly Low 


Because of highly competitive conditions 
in certain thickly-settled sections of the city 
some New York stores sold fluid milk 
low as 10c a quart during the month 
March. The top prices for milk in Mar 
lle to 16 
quart. It was these highest March pr 
which became the highest levels which 
retailers could 


at other stores ranged from 


charge under the O 
General Maximum Price Regulation. 


With the price regulation effective 
at the retail levels and with no control o 
the price of milk sold by farmers to « 
tributors or by distributors to the re 
stores, when the wholesalers were forced 
raise their prices to stores about Yc a qu 
on July 11th—coinciding 
price advance to 


with a simil: 
producers—the retail 

most deeply involved in the March price wa 
were caught in the “squeeze.” 


Trade Still Squeezed 


While the OPA order affords some degree 
of relief to retailers in their sale of milk, 
it in no wise helps the wholesale trade in 
their delimma in respect to cream sales. The 
recently sharply advanced prices to produc- 
ers for cream ordered under the Federal- 
New York State milk marketing agreement 
leaves no other recourse to the wholesaling 
milk firms than to raise their cream prices 
to the retail store operators to the maximum 
degree permitted by the latest OPA order. 
Thus the trade finds itself in a vise resulting 
from the OPA Maximum Price Regulation 
and higher 


producer prices fixed by the 


federal-state milk control operations. 


Under the AAA marketing agreement 
New York City dealers are now paying ap- 
proximately $1.50 more per can for cream 
than they did July 31. This increase amounts 
virtually to 1 cent on a half-pint of heavy 
cream. A spokesman for one of the leading 
distributors stated that all dealers would be 
compelled shortly to pass on the increase to 
the retailers who, in many instances, would 
be permitted to raise their prices 1 cent on 
a half-pint bottle of heavy cream and still 
not exceed their March ceiling of 19 cents. 


—_—_« —e + 
MILK SALES UP SHARPLY 


Daily average sales of fluid milk dyring 
June increased 10.75 per cent over the same 
period a year ago, according to reports from 
leading distributors in 152 U. S. markets to 
the New York City headquarters Milk In- 
dustry Foundation. 

In June daily average sales totaled 8,08 


157 quarts compared with 7,295,559 quart 
in June 1941. 


Milk company payrolls in June showed « 
increase of 8.61 per cent and employment 4 
decrease of 1.97 per cent compared with 
June 1941. 
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T’S GREASE-RESISTING 
T’S BOIL-PROOF 


That’s why Patapar can do 
so many unexpected things 


Patapar Vegetable Parchment will resist grease, fats or oils. It can be 
soaked in water indefinitely without harm. It can be boiled, steamed 
or frozen. 
These characterisiscs are of unusual significance today. They have 
enabled Patapar to come up time and again with the 
sail answer to unexpected problems growing out of war 
ral- conditions and shortages. 





1ent l . 
ling Patapar can be used alone as a wrapper, or it can be 


’ 
ices laminated with other materials and made into complete A tew of Patapar’s 


1um . : ‘ ‘ many uses 
rie packaging units. In many instances containers made from : 


ting laminated Patapar will replace tin cans. 
Maybe there’s an idea in this for you. If you have a Tub liners and circles 

problem you think Patapar could solve, outline it to us Milk bottle hoods 
in detail. We'll give you the help of all our experience. 


Butter wrappers 
tion 


Milk can gaskets 


Ice cream wrappers 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company Cheese wrappers 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 Gaskets for cleanout ports 


Packaging dehydrated foods 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant Street, San Francisco, California i 7 
Branch Offices: 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Laminated Patapar containers 
111 W. Washington Street, Chicago, IIL. (for replacing metal) 


Patapar 


REG, U.S. PAT, OFF. 


Vegetable Parchment 
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Bristol, Pennsylvania 
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Speaks On Radio Hour 


Milk Industry 
Talks Milk Inspirationally on Claire 
Wilson’s WOR Food Program 


Foundation Executive 


Charles Speaks, vice-president of the Milk 
Industry Foundation, was the guest inter- 
viewed on the WOR Claire Wilson program, 
August 1. Devoting part of her program 
each week to promote the National Nutri- 
tion Program, Claire Wilson in this broad- 
cast interviewed Mr. Speaks for the pur- 
pose of having him tell the housewives about 
milk and the fundamental part that it plays 
in promoting the health and vitality of both 
young and old. Not only did Charlie Speaks 
tell about the healthfulness of milk and other 
dairy products but he explained their econ- 
omy in the family food budget. 

On the subject of economy Mr. Speaks 
quoted references stating that in terms of 
money value one-fifth to one-third of the 
allowance for food should be spent for milk 
and its products which might well furnish 
one-fourth of the total calories used by the 


Charles Speaks and Claire Wilson 


\merican family. He added that 
the people of the United States would do 
well to use twice the quantity of dairy prod- 


average 


ucts they use today, quoting Dr. Louise 


Stanley, a noted government home economist. 
Emphasizes Many Points 


To add further emphasis to the nutritive 
value of milk and dairy products Mr. Speaks 
referred to the millions of dollars worth of 
dairy products that haye been bought by the 
government for Lend-Lease purposes and 
to the fact that our soldiers in camps are 
supplied with liberal quantities of fresh milk 
in their daily ration. 

That milk is a most essential food the 
guest speaker mentioned the fact that during 
the most severe bombings in England the 
distribution of milk was continued almost 
without interruption—even if at times under 
great difficulty. He touched too on the 
critical rubber situation stating that the milk 
distributing industry generally was doing 
everything possible to curtail mileage and 
at the same time maintain the essential 
service. 

Showing that the dairy industry responded 
admirably to meet the needs for carrying 
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on the war, Mr. Speaks told his listeners 
that fifty-four billion quarts of milk were 
produced in 1941 and this production would 
be stepped up to fifty-six billion quarts in 
1942, 

As to the vital elements in a quart of 
milk the speaker said, “A quart of milk— 
or 4 glasses a day—will give you—and you 
really ought to learn these by heart—100 
per cent of the calcium you need daily; 78 
per cent of the vitamin G; 69 per cent of 
the phosphorus; 46 per cent of the protein; 
37 per cent of the vitamin A; 30 per cent 
of the niacin; 28 per cent of the vitamin B,; 
22 per cent of the calories; 16 per cent of 
the iron; and 7 per cent of the vitamin C. 
Someone figured out that if you bought all 
the vitamins, minerals and other food in- 
gredients in a quart of milk at a chemist 
they would cost $44.” 

em 
SET MICHIGAN CONFERENCE 
State College Annual Dairy Manufac- 
turers’ Sessions November 4-6 


East Lansing, Mich.—Dates for the Third 
Annual Dairy Manufacturers’ Conference at 
Michigan State College here have been an- 
nounced as November 4-6. It is believed that 
this year’s Conference will be one of the 
most valuable in the series since East 
being centrally located, affords a 
cut in transportation costs to a minimum, 


Lansing, 


and because of the seriousness of war de- 
mands. Speakers are being selected who are 
especially fitted to deal with authority with 
problems brought about by the war. 

As usual, on each day of the session topics 
of a general nature will be discussed, al- 
though the first day will be of special interest 
to butter and cheese makers, the second day 
to market milk operators, and the third to 
specialists in ice cream. Inspectors will find 
much of importance to their work in these 
meetings. A complete program will be an- 
nounced shortly before the meeting is held. 

Specialists are being brought in from 
other states to assist in the program, and 
the better known speakers in the industry in 
the state are being secured. A small course 
fee is charged for registration. Meetings 
will be held in the Dairy Building. For other 
Associate 
Professor of Dairy Manufactures at Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

a 


DORSEY TO VITEX 


information write to P. S. Lucas, 


Announcement has been made that Leo 
E. Dorsey has been appointed sales repre- 
sentative for the Vitex Laboratories in the 
company’s New York and New England sales 
erritory. 

Even though still a young man, Mr. Dor- 
ey has had wide experience in the dairy 
idustry having been associated for about 
fteen years with the Dairymen’s League 
\ooperative Assn. and for the past three years 
ith the American Seal Kap Corporation. 


Conn. Milk Law Upheld 


Producer-Distributors Required to Poo} 
Production with Milk of Other Pro- 
ducers by Court Decision 


In the case of The Connecticut Leag: 
Dairy Farmers and Producer-Dealers 
D. O. Hammerberg, Connecticut Milk 
ministrator, Judge Kenneth E. Wynne 
dered a decision in favor of the milk 
ministrator and upheld the questioned 
vision of the State Milk Control Law. 


In this case the complainant, The League 
of Dairy Farmers and Producer-Dealers, 
sought an injunction restraining the Admin- 
istrator from enforcing that part of the Con- 
necticut Milk Marketing Act, and Orders 
Number I and II issued thereunder, which 
require producer-dealers to pool their own 
production with milk received from other 
producers. 


This decision sustains the constitutionality 
of this provision of the Act. It will now be 
necessary for all producer-dealers who buy 
from other producers to comply with this 
section of the Act and with those provisions 
of the Order through which this section of 
the Act was made effective. 


Memorandum of Decision 


“The briefs filed in this case are so 
thorough that the Court feels it is unneces- 
sary to enter upon any discussion of prin- 
ciple as authority for its conclusion. The 
statute under discussion, in so far as its 
provisions under attack are concerned, is 
sound legislation constitutionally, or it is 
not. It is for the Court to decide in this 
‘ase which conclusion to adopt. The basis 
for either conclusion, so far as authority 
is concerned, is completely outlined in the 
prevailing brief. It is the Court’s opinion 
the end, object and effect of the legislation 
is the stabilization of prices so that the in- 
evitable incidence of surplus milk is a prob- 
lem common to all producers alike. These 
plaintiffs are not being deprived of property 
without due process of law. They are re- 
quired to share with other producers the 
vicissitudes of a calling common to a group 
for the mutual welfare of its members and 
the interest of the public. The . role 
which they have voluntarily assumed, nakes 
them more vividly conscious perhaps of the 
working out of the benign principle of shar- 
ing one another’s burdens, but the net re- 
sult is the same. 

“The plaintiffs have failed to establish < 
basis for the relief they seek. Their ren 
if any, is within the limits of an administ 
tive law designed to meet an economic j 
lem of tremendous public import. They 
to show any basis for action by the ( 
The issues are found for the defendant 
judgment is entered accordingly.” 

—_—e-9 ——__— 


OTIS J. STUNKARD DEAD 


Brazil, Ind. (EB)—Otis J. Stunkar: 
years old, vice-chairman of the Indiana 
Control Board, died recently followin 
heart attack. He was secretary-treasur: 
the Nances Creamery here and a memlx 
the city school board. The widow and a 
the latter now in the Army, survive. 
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REVIEW 


ODT Revises Order 


Nullifies Provisions Requiring 75 Per 
Cent Return Loads for Over-the- 
Road Motor Trucks 


Washington, D. C.—Following a rising 
storm of protest from all segments of the 
country’s agriculture and industry utilizing 
long-range motor transport in their activities, 
the highly controversial provision in Office 
of Defense Transportation Orders 3, 4 and 
5 requiring over-the-road trucks to carry a 
return haul of 75 per cent capacity was 
thrown out of the window, temporarily~at 
least, with the issuance July 14th of a re- 
vised directive by Joseph B. Eastman, ODT 
Director. 


Originally the order had required that 
trucks operated by common, contract and 
private carriers carry from 100 to 120 per 
cent capacity loads on outgoing trips, and 
return laden to not less than 75 per cent 
capacity. 

Truckers from one end of the country to 
the other with practical knowledge of motor 
transport problems protested most strongly, 
pointing out the impossibility or imprac- 
ticality of general compliance with the re- 
quirements, particularly in respect to the 
return load, and ODT officials granted sev- 
eral postponements in the operative date, 
these finally culminating in the present dras- 
tic revision. 


In cancelling the back haul provision, 
Director Eastman now requires that all op- 
erators use “due diligence” in the effort to 
maintain a capacity load on each truck at 
all times when en route; that speeds be 
curtailed to 40 miles per hour or less; that 
wasteful operation and duplication of parallel 
services be eliminated; that conservation 
and proper maintenance measures with re- 
spect to tires and mobile equipment be ob- 
served; and that a practice of leasing or 
renting of trucks: be followed whenever prac- 
ticable. . 


Plans for Joint Action 


Whenever joint action between two or 
more common carriers is contemplated in 
order to accomplish provisions of the order 
ODT asks that plans be submitted for con- 
sideration designed to: 

(a) Alternate or stagger motor truck 
schedules between two or more points; 

(b) Reciprocally exchange shipments of 
property between two or more points ; 

(c) Pool traffic, revenues, or both, be- 
tween two or more points; 

(d) Jointly load for transportation or 
operate a motor truck or trucks between 
two or more points; 

(e) Divert traffic, operate joint terminals 
or joint pick-up or delivery vehicle; 

(f) Establish arrangements with other 


carriers for the interchange of equipment; 
and 
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(g) Appoint one of their own number or 
any other person or carrier to act as its or 
their agent in the performance of trucking 
services in compliance with the rules of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or state 
regulatory bodies. 


According to the new order it is only when 
all reasonable efforts to obtain a capacity 
load and to lease a truck to another carrier 
have failed, that a truck may be operated 
empty or partially loaded over a part of the 
outgoing or incoming trip. 





WAGE-HOUR RULING 


Driving on Employers’ Business Must 
Be Counted Time Worked 


Washington, D. C.—The time spent by an 
outside employee driving an automobile on 
business of his employer must be considered 
as time worked under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, according to an opinion released 
August 3rd by the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Labor. 

The Division’s statement of its position 
was specifically directed to the case of an 
insurance company with outside employees 
engaged in the insurance business, but it 
was pointed out that the principle involved 
would apply equally to other outside em- 
ployees. 

“Since an employee who drives an auto- 
mobile is required to expend continuous 
effort and energy and has no opportunity 
to relax, sleep, eat or otherwise pursue his 
own interests, it is the opinion of the Wage 
and Hour Division,” the statement said, 
“that all the time which an employee spends 
in driving an automobile on the business of 
his employer is time worked under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. If, however, an em- 
ployee works regularly at a fixed place of 
employment, the time he spends driving to 
and from work is not ordinarily to be con- 
sidered time spent on the business of his 
employer and need not be treated as hours 
worked.” 


——0-aP-e 


FORM INDUSTRY COMMITTEE 


Washington, D. C_—The Bureau of Indus- 
try Advisory Committees of the War Pro- 
duction Board has recently announced the 
formation of a group to represent the milk 
bottle crate industry in contacts with the 
W PB. 

Gunther Carlberg, Jr., of the War Produc- 
tion Board Containers Branch, has been 
appointed Government Presiding Officer of 
the committee, whose membership is as 
follows: 

D. Van Geem, Erie Crate & Mig. Co., 
Erie, Pa.; B. H. Rehrig, Rehrig Mfg. Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Robert Stoddard, Milk 
Bottle Crate Co., Chicago, Ill.; James F. 
Quirk, The Quirk Company, Cudahy, Wis.; 
Charles H. Richter, Keiner Williams Stamp- 
ing Co., Richmond Hill, N. Y.; D. R. 
Swingle, Cumberland Case Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 









Changes in DISA 


Dairy Industries Supply Association 


Moves Headquarters to Washington— 
Charles Caldwell Severed from Staff 


The Dairy Industries Supply Assoctation, 
after twenty-four years of headquarters’ op- 
eration in New York City, moved its execu- 
tive offices, August 1, to Washington. It has 
maintained an auxiliary office there since 
shortly after the entry of the United States 
into the war. The new address is Barrister 
Building, 635 F. St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C, 

In a curtailment 
of personnel 
Charles Caldwell, 
who since 1940 had 
served as 


secre- 
tary and assistant- 
treasurer, is not 
included in this 
transferal DISA 
has announced that 
Miss Matilda To- 
bias will serve for 
the immediate future as secretary and Mrs. 
Anne Oldham as assistant-treasurer. Mrs. 
Margaret Cannon and James D. Shaw will 
conduct research and carry out other special 
assignments. 





Cc. W. Caldwell 


Caldwell Long with Association 

Having" been with DISA since its incep- 
tion as the Association of ice Cream Supply 
Men in 1919 Charlie Caldwell became well 
known to every member of the association 
and had a host of friends in the allied branch- 
es of the dairy industry. For years he has 
taken a prominent part in the successful 
staging of the Dairy Industries Exposition— 
in fact exhibitors and others at the shows 
depended on Charlie to help solve their prob- 
lems. When questioned about future plans 
he stated that while he was leaving DISA 
with much regret he hoped to continue in 
association work especially as related to 
the dairy industries. 

In making the changes, a qualified officer 
stated that the directors recognized the war’s 
growing effect upon the dairy industries and 
their suppliers and that the focal point of 
vital matters to its individual member com- 
spanies and as a group providing essential 
articles and services to the dairy industries 
is in the nation’s capitol. 

Seven months’ maintenance of the auxili- 
ary Washington demonstrated 
that the association has a substantial place 
to fill and in addition will maintain insofar as 
it is evident all of DISA’s earlier interests 
and activities that 


office has 


contribute under war 
conditions to the welfare of the dairy in- 
dustries and the pursuits of the majority of 
the member companies. 


--- © - 
La Crosse, Wis.—Swift & Co. is expected 


to construct an addition to its plant here 
for the production of powdered milk. : 
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Congress Marks Time 
ONGRESS is doing little these midsum- e 

C rer days. It has several highly impor- 

tant bills that seemingly should engage 

its attention, even in Washington’s excessive- 
ly hot but 
congressmen undoubtedly feel that their re- 


and humid weather, many 
election at this fall’s election is of greater 
importance than emergency war legislation. 
So many members have gone back to their 
home districts that it is with much difficulty 
that a 


essential legislation. 


quorum can be obtained to pass 
The few members of the Senate Finance 
now in Washington have been 
holding hearings on the $6,271,000,000 tax 
bill, by the The 


Treasury is recommending an 8 billion dollar 


Committee 


recently passed House. 
revenue bill, and the committee is seeking 
ways of adding upwards of 2 billion dollars 
more to the House bill. Quite a number of 
senators would like to send over to the White 
House a 10 or 12 billion dollar tax bill. 


Leon Henderson’s 
price-fixing program has evoked more oppo- 
sition and caustic criticism from all parties 
affected by it than any other issue that has 
been up for public consideration in many 
years, much of this being due to the exemp- 
tion of wages and most farm products from 
the price control program. President Roose- 
velt is determined that nothing shall be done 
that will offend the union leaders, with an 
election in the offing. Senator Byrd of Vir- 
ginia, on the other hand, has appealed to the 
Senate for over-all control of prices, includ- 
ing farm products and labor. The Virginia 
senator is a prominent member of the Senate 
Finance Committee, and is making a power- 
ful fight against measures tending toward 
inflation. 


Price Administrator 


Senator Byrd stated in “a Senate speech 
that the price control bill did not provide for 
the stabilization of wages and no price con- 
trol could be effective which eliminates the 
single element of costs. He asked 
Congress to cease making appropriations. He 


largest 


insisted that mounting appropriations and ex- 
penditures would confront the federal govern- 
ment with a 200-billion-dollar debt after 
enactment of the tax bill. 


Taft of Ohio offered a 5-point 
program which he stated was based on a 
sound fiscal program, as follows: 


Senator 


1. Expansion of the Treasury’s borrowing 
program so bonds may be sold almost entirely 
to corporations and individuals instead of to 
the commercial banks. 
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2. Revise the farm price floor to 100 per 
cent of parity. 


3. Adopt the Ball bill to give the War 


Labor Board control of wages and salaries. 


4. Create an over-all Commodity Control 
Board with administrators to carry out the 
control. 


5. Gradually adapt the price-control mea- 
sures to the stabilization theory instead of 
the ceiling theory, and eliminate price fixing 
on all minor items which have no substantial 
effect on the cost of living. 


Farm Bureau Wins 


N ITS fight with the Roosevelt administra- 
tion to cut the funds of the Farm Security 
Administration the 
reau Federation came out decidedly victori- 


American Farm Bu- 
Funds for the FSA were slashed more 
than $125,000,000 in response to the fight for 
cuts waged by the Farm Bureau. The FSA 
would to low 
income farmers, enabling them to grow crops 


ous. 


have used the funds finance 
that compete with farmers who through thrift 
and good management have been able to pay 
for their farms and farm buildings and be- 
come successful community builders without 
direct financial aid from the federal or state 
governments. 


Milk Use Up 


EPORTS from the three northeastern 
R Souther states, Maryland, Virginia 

and North Carolina, indicate that the 
demand for milk, instead of the usual sum- 
decline, increased. In July the 
Maryland and Virginia Milk Producers’ As- 
stated that 
months production has been only around 10 


mer has 


sociation for two consecutive 
per cent over the level of a year ago, where- 


as the rate of increase needed is at least 


twice as much. 


here will be a shortage of milk for the 
Army camps in North Carolina unless the 
dairy farmers increase milk production to a 
larve The 
wh: re new war plants have been located for 


extent. same is true of places 
the manufacture of Army and Navy supplies. 
North Carolina Army camps need around 
12,000 gallons of grade A milk. 
Washington with its 
increase in population, and with the 
prospect that 50,000 more government job 
holders will be brought here, means that the 
dairy farmers of Maryland and Virginia will 
be compelled to largely increase their herds 
if they meet the heavy boost in demand for 
milk in metropolitan Washington. 


The boom city of 
vast 


Lewis Changes Tactics 
Cac tai on the John L. Lewi 


move to unionize American farmers, | 
R. Eastman, of the American Agricu 
turist, says that Lewis’ scheme to force dair 
farmers into a union has been stopped temp 
orarily, but any one who knows Lewis figure 
that he will fight onto 


the limit of hi 


resources. 


Already Lewis is shifting his tactics, and 
by attempting to organize workers in countr 
milk plants and truckmen, he hopes the da 
will come when 


he can 


“This is a union plant. 


say to dairyme: 
Sign on the dotte 


line or you can’t deliver your milk.” 


Eastmai 
says his agents are active in Michigan an 


Lewis’ ambition is countrywide. 


Wisconsin, and recently he opened up a ne) 
headquarters in California. Rumors are t 
the effect that the A. F. L. and the 
C. I. O. are about to get together. Farmer: 
who look behind the scenes will realize that 


of 


such a move will be bad news for them, as 
it is rumored that the first big job they will 
tackle together will be the organizing of the 
farmers into unions of which the big union 
bosses will be the leaders. 


Nature Helps 


ATURE is doing its part in enabling 
Nisrmers to increase milk production 
The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
says that July dairy pasture conditions at 92 


per cent of normal were the best since 1927 
and were the third best for a quarter century. 


Present indications point to larger 1942-43 
supplies of locally-produced feed grains .and 
forage crops in the North Atlantic states 
than in 1941-42. In the East North central 
states pasture conditions on July 1 were the 
best since 1919; and in the West North 
Central and Western states the best since 
1927. 


Free Traders Busy 

ECRETARY of State Hull and his tariff 
S specialists are finding a way of reducing 
tariff duties on American farm products 
through trade agreements with competing 


surplus agricultural producing countries 
The concessions they have made in the recip 
rocal trade agreement with Uruguay, signed 
July 21, so far as the American dairy indus 
try is concerned, is on casein. 


The duty on casein under the Tariff “Act 

1930 was 5% cents per pound. Under 
the trade agreement with Uruguay, as in 
that with Argentina, the duty is reduced t 
2% cents per pound. The ad_ valoren 
equivalent of the 5%4 cent rate has ranged 
in recent years from about 80 per cent t 
110 per cent. On the basis of imports it 
1939 the reduced rate of 234 cents per poun 
would have been equal to about 49 per cent 
ad valorem. 


The volume of 
production is 


of 


United States 
determined in part 
(Please turn to Page+207) 


casein 
by the 
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TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


ANCHOR ALKALI 


There’s no better FINAL test for an Efficient Sterilization —ncho: Alkali 
alkali than the one the customer runs also sterilizes bottles—there is no “after effect” that might 


every day in the year . . . year after year! cause contamination after the cleansing operation. 

..- Solvay Anchor Alkali has had that : 
kind of testing for several years in dairy plants all over Reduces Scale _1-::; prove that in most 
the country and it has PROVED that it does the job BET- waters, Solvay Anchor Alkali reduces scale formation. 
TER by the fact that customers buy it and stand by it! 


Lower Over-All Costs _— Anchor Alkali 


has proved that, in the long run, it is economical! 


Low Alkali Consumption _1<s; (y 
test) Anchor Alkali is required to wash a given number of 
bottles in standard equipment in both hard and soft 


waters. 


High Detergent Efficiency _ cow. 


arative tests show that Solvay Anchor Alkali produces . 
P : d P Flake Form —It is dustless and easier for opera- 


clean bottles quicker than most other alkalies. 
tors to handle... is one product, with nothing to add. 


Produces Bright Bottles _wi: 
Anchor Alkali, bright, clean looking bottles are produced Lubricates_ Solvay Anchor Alkali is a superior 


from the start—and they stay that way! lubricant for moving parts in the washer. 


¥ ee. 


a ee a ee a a aes 


es ____ , SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION - 40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 
SEND IN THE COUPON ’ 


TODAY FOR COMPLETE. 
FOLDER WHICH TELLS 
HOW ANCHOR ALKALI 
IS USED. 


Gentlemen : Kindly send me your complete folder describ- 
ing Anchor Alkali for use in bottle washing in the dairy. 
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Evaluation of Some Milk Tests 


Dr. M. P. Baker of Iowa State College Discusses the Utility of Various 


Methods of Quality Determination of Our Commercial Supply* 


*The Review presents herewith the full text of a 
com prehensive consideration by Dr. Baker, Assistant 
Professor of Dairy Bacteriology at lowa State College, 
Ames, lowa of the results to be obtained from and limita- 
tions inherent in the various methods of testing the qual- 
ity of milk supplies which are employed in general com- 
mercial operations, together with pertinent suggestions 
as to their proper means of application and inter pretation. 


Dr. Baker’s discussion was given as an address be- 
fore the annual Dairy Manufacturers’ Conference held 
at Madison, Wis. on March 10th-12th, 1942 under the 
auspices of the Department of Dairy Industry of the 
University of Wisconsin. 





UCALITY in milk refers, among other things, 

to its being safe, clean and of pleasing flavor. 

These are affected by contamination with foreign 
materials such as dirt and microorganisms and by the 
growth of microorganisms. Chemical enzymatic ac- 
tion may also affect the quality of milk. Tests for milk 
quality that are commonly used include those for flavor 
and aroma, sediment, bacterial content and for proper 
pasteurization. 


The examination of incoming milk for flavor and 
odor is a very useful way to detect defects of this kind. 
The odor can be noted by lifting the lid of each can 
before it is dumped and quickly smelling either the 
under side of the lid or the milk in the can. It is im- 
portant to do this the instant the lid is lifted because 
that gives the best opportunity to observe off-odors. 
This method takes very little time and makes possible 
the rejection of milk with definite defects of this type 
without resorting to more time-consuming tests. 

The sediment test is intended to determine the 
cleanliness of milk. The standard procedure involves 
forcing a pint of mixed milk through a cotton dise (1) 
and noting the relative amount of sediment on the 
disc. There are a number of variation. in the way 
sediment tests are made by different mil! receivers or 


control agencies. There is a trend towar: taking sam- 


ples from the bottoms of cans before stirring instead 


of using mixed samples. This, of cours:, is a more 
severe test because sediment settles to te bottom of 
the can. 


The interpretation of sediment tests s! ould include 
a consideration of the method used in c taining the 
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sample and also whether or not the milk had beer 
strained previously. A clean disc means either cleat 
milk or cleaned milk. Some control agencies discour 
age the straining of milk on the farm because if un 
strained the sediment test is more useful as an inde» 
to the production methods. The test is of psychological 
value. Producers understand the meaning of a dirty 
sediment pad and while they may strain the milk more 
effectively rather than change their methods to keep 
the dirt out, the sediment disc helps in a quality pro- 
gram. 
Bacterial Counts Also a Reflection 

The bacterial counts also reflect the cleanliness of 
milk because dirt from whatever source carries bac- 
teria. High counts are the result of contamination or 
growth or both. The common methods for making bac- 


terial counts on milk are the plate method and the 
direct microscopic method. 


The plate method consists of adding small meas- 
ured amounts of milk to sterile Petri dishes, flooding 
with an agar medium of standard composition, design- 
ed to support the growth of the majority of microor- 
ganisms present, incubating at a standard temperature 
and time (32 or 37 deg. C. for 48 hrs.) and counting 
the colonies that develop (1). Criticisms of this method 
include: it does not detect the presence of pathogenic 
bacteria, it gives very little information concerning 
species of microorganisms present, it is slow since it 
requires 48 hours for incubation, it requires expensive 
equipment, and it gives results that are lower than 
the actual number of microorganisms present. In spite 
of these criticisms, the plate count is of considerable 
value as a test for milk quality. High counts mean 
contamination or contamination plus poor cooling or 
long holding while low counts indicate that the milk 
has been protected from these. These factors, contam- 
ination and growth, definitely affect the keeping qual- 
ity and may affect the flavor and even the safety of 
the milk. 


The following table illustrates the relative effects 
of different sources of contamination on the plate count. 
These estimates involve contamination only and do 
not include growth. They indicate that if milk is pro- 
duced under very good conditions and is held under 
conditions that do not permit growth of the bacteria 
present the plate count will often be less than 1,000. 
For purposes of comparison Certified milk must have 
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ar) average plate count of not higher than 10,000 and 
iy cities and some states have adopted regulations 
uiring that Grade A raw milk shall contain on the 
rage not more than 50,000 as determined 


by the 
e count. 


In general, counts in the range of 500,000 or higher 
st likely represent contamination plus considerable 
wth. The contamination must be very great to 
unt alone for a plate count of 500.000. A low count, 
vever, is not final proof of good quality because a 

low count milk may contain harmful bacteria, although 
this is more unlikely than is the case with milk more 
carelessly handled. 


Comparative Contamination Tables 


The interpretation of late counts on pasteurized 
milk invelves a consideration of additional factors. The 
bacteria present represent those that survived the pas- 
teurization plus those that gained entrance by way 
of contamination from the equipment afterwards plus 
those present as a result of growth, if the milk has been 


Comparison of relative amounts of bacterial contamination, expressed in 
terms of plate counts, that may enter milk under good conditions 
and under bad conditions on the producing farm 
Source of contamination Good conditions Bad conditions 
Interior of the udder 
Stable air 
Utensils 


less than 1000 

too few to measure 
too few to measure 
Coat of the cow too few to measure 


Flies too few to measure 
Water 


many thousands 
several thousands 
100,000 or more 
10,000 to 30,000 
5,000 to 10,000 


too few to measure very few per ml 


Possible totals less than 1000 hundreds of thousands 


held under conditions that would permit growth. Low 
plate counts suggest that everything is satisfactory but 
are not proof of it. The raw milk may have been of low 
count also and the pasteurization exposure may have 
been inadequate or there may have been contamina- 
tion with a few harmful bacteria and yet a low plate 
count on pasteurized milk would not reflect such con- 
ditions. 


This is not an indictment against the plate count. 
It is one of the shortcomings common to routine tests 
that are available for determining milk quality. Such 
information should be supplemented by plant inspec- 
tion. High plate counts in pasteurized milk arouse 
suspicion that milk is not properly pasteurized or that 
contamination has occurred afterwards. This, of course, 
may be the case but the explanation may be that the 
ra\v milk used contained large numbers of bacteria that 
were heat resistant and that the milk was properly pas- 
terized and was also protected against subsequent 
coitamination. These heat resistant organisms are of 
nc public health significance and they do not affect the 
flavor or keeping quality of milk unless present in ex- 
ce.sively large numbers, but they represent a source 
of contamination that can be eliminated by proper sani- 
ta ion practices and therefore are classified as unde- 
si: able. 


The direct microscopic count involves putting 0.01 
m. of milk on a microscope. slide, spreading it evenly 
O\cr an area of one square centimeter, drying, staining 
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and examining with a standardized microscope (1). This 
method has some advantages as compared to the plate 
count. It requires only a few minutes to complete, mak- 
ing it possible to examine milk before accepting it. It 
gives more information eoncerning species of micro- 
organisms present than the plate count gives and an 
experienced technician can often detect milk from in- 
fected udders, or from unclean utensils or milk that 
has been improperly cooled. Information as to types 
of bacteria present is an aid in locating and eliminating 
contamination. 

The direct microscopic count is also less expensive 
than the plate count; the only expensive equipment it 
requires is a microscope. There are also criticisms of 
this method. It does not detect the presence of patho- 
gens. This is a criticism common to all of the routine 
tests and should not be thought of as being character- 
istic of this method only. It is inaccurate as a method 
for obtaining a count, particularly on low count milk. 
This is because the small amount of milk which is 
examined under the microscope may not be representa- 
tive of the entire sample; bacteria are not uniformly 
distributed in all particles of milk. This criticism can 
be obviated by using the method for grading milk with- 
out actually determining the count. This is done by 
examining a number of fields to observe the relative 
bacteriological condition of the milk and classifying it 
accordingly. 


The results obtained by the direct microscopic 
count are invariably higher than plate count results. 
This is because organisms that do not grow in the 
plate method may be counted and also because the num- 
bers of cells in clumps can be estimated, while in the 
plate count some clumps remain intact and form only 
one colony. It is difficult to state what ratio should 
be used when comparing these two methods. The ratio 
most commonly used is 1:4 but in actual comparisons 
there are wide variations depending on the types of 
bacteria in the milks used and also on the 
and experience of those making the tests. 


technic 


Methods of Interpretation Important 


In the interpretation of bacterial counts care 
should be taken not to put too much emphasis on single 
counts. The accuracy of available methods is not great 
enough to warrant making a decision as to the quality 
of a milk supply this way. In determining milk grades 
which are designations of quality, it is customary to 
use the logarithmic average of four or more counts 
obtained on different days as a basis. This minimizes 
the effect of irregularities in individu: 1 counts. 
Another bacterial test for quality is the coliform 
count (1). 
the Escherichia-Aerobacter group an 
organisms. 


The coliform organisms include those of 
closely related 
They represent contamination from ma- 
nure, soil, coat of the cow, poorly sterilized utensils, 
etc. They are particularly undesirable in milk because 


of the types of contamination they sugyest and also be- 
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cause of the changes they are capable of producing if 
they are permitted to grow there. The coliform count 
involves the use of differential media. Small measured 
amounts of milk are seeded into media, either solid or 
liquid, which contain substances that inhibit the growth 
of other types of organisms present and at the same 
time contain substances which favor the growth and 
identification of the coliform type. 


The interpretation of coliform counts made on raw 
milk is difficult. The object primarily is to determine 
the extent of contamination from sources such as barn- 
yard dirt. However, the organisms are capable of grow- 
ing in milk under favorable temperature conditions and 
a high count may be largely the result of such growth. 
Furthermore, since they are able to grow in milk, they 
may grow in utensils that are not properly cared for. 
Their presence in milk, therefore, does not justify 
definite conclusions as to source of contamination and 
it is doubtful whether the coliform count on raw milks 
will be considered useful except in high quality milks 
held under conditions that will eliminate growth as a 
factor in the count (5). 


In the supervision of water supplies the presence 
of Escherichia-coli is taken as an indication of pollu- 
tion from human sources and is considered to carry 
the threat of diseases such as typhoid fever. The pres- 
ence of these organisms in milk does not have the same 
significance. The possibility of growth in milk also 
makes it impossible to use the count as an index to the 
amount of contamination as is the case with water 
which does not support such growth. 


In pasteurized milk the coliform count may be used 
to detect contamination that occurs subsequent to the 
pasteurization. Except in unusual instances organisms 
of this group are all inactivated by the common pas- 
teurization exposures and any found in the milk indt- 
cates contamination after the heating. An advantage 
which this count has over the plate count for detecting 
contamination after pasteurization from equipment is 
that it will detect smaller amounts of contamination. 
Larger amounts of milk are used than for the plate 
count, and becayse of this, a smaller number of bacteria, 
on a volume basis, can be detected. 


Methylene Blue and Resazurin Procedure 


The methylene blue test (1) is a measurement of 
the reducing activity of bacteria in milk. A water so- 
lution containing methylene blue is added to milk which 
is then incubated at 37 deg. C., a temperature favoring 
the growth of the majority of bacteria present. These 
bacteria in their growth processes use oxygen and this 
lowers the oxidation-reduction potential of the milk- 
dye mixture. When this potential has been lowered to 
a certain point the blue color disappears. The time 
required for the disappearance depends on the amount of 
reducing activity of bacteria present and is in an index 
to their number and activity. Very poor milk will 
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bring about reduction (change from blue to white) in 
a very few minutes, while very good milk will require 
eight hours or longer. The test is quite satisfactory 
for distinguishing between milks of different qualities 
in the average quality range but in distinguishing be- 
tween better quality milks, where the reduction time 
is over eight hours, the test is not considered to be 
accurate. 






































The methylene blue test has some advantages 
over the bacterial count procedures. It is less expen- 
sive. It is simple to run and while it requires careful- 
ness, it does not require a trained technician. It is more 
widely used than any of the other bacteriological 
methods as a test for quality in raw milk. Many or- 
ganizations interested in determining the quality of 
the milk they- buy and who do not care to spend the 
time and «money for bacterial counts find the methy- 
lene blue test quite satisfactory. It is true that some 
of the bacteria present have no measurable effect on 
the methylene blue, but the majority of them in aver- 
age quality milk are active reducers. Furthermore the 
activity or rate of growth of the organisms present is 
directly related to the temperature at which the milk 
has been held and also to the keeping quality of the 
milk, and this is reflected in the time required for re- 
duction. The test is not applicable to pasteurized milk 
because the organisms that resist pasteurization are 
not active reducers. 














































































































The resazurin test is similar in principle to the 
methylene blue test. Resazurin is another dye which 
in mixtures with milk will change color on reduction. 
The initial color is a grayish blue and this changes in 
gradual shades to pink and finally to colorless. The 
initial color changes occur after only a slight lowering 
of the oxidation-reduction potential in the milk-dye 
mixture. This provides a chance to observe the change 
sooner than is the case with methylene blue, which 
does not change coior until after a considerable lower- 
ing of the oxidation-reduction potential has occurred. 
Another advantage claimed for the resazurin over the 
methylene blue is that since a smaller change in the 
oxidation-reduction potential is required to bring about 
a change in color such factors as high leucocyte con- 
tent or the presence of colostrum not capable of reduc- 
ing methylene blue to the color change level, can re- 
duce resazurin to its initial color change level (4). 


















































































































Latter Widely Used for Quick Test 






Che resazurin test is finding wide use in some milk 
producing areas as a quick test for quality in raw milk. 
There are several different ways in which it is used. 
One procedure (2) is to examine the tests after one 
hour incubation and examine those samples which 
have changed color with the direct microscopic method 
and discard the remainder as being satisfactory. An- 
cther (3) is to examine the samples after one, two and 
three hours and using a single definite color standard 
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classify them accordingly. Like the methylene blue 
test the resazurin is not used with pasteurized milk. 


Since safety is of prime importance in milk and 
since pasteurization as a process is designed chiefly to 
insure safety, a test to determine whether or not milk 
has been pasteurized properly is of great value. Such. 
is the phosphatase test. Milk contains an enzyme 
phosphatase which is heat sensitive to the extent that 
it is practically inactivated by the pasteurization ex- 
posures normally used for milk. The test involves the 
detection of the presence or absence of the enzyme 
in milk supposed to have been pasteurized. There are 
several procedures that have been described (1) and 
further procedures or revisions will undoubtedly be 
developed. 


When a strong positive test is obtained, meaning 
considerable amounts of the enzyme are present, the 
milk is greatly underheated or grossly contaminated 
with unheated milk. A weak positive test, meaning a 
small amount of the enzyme present, indicates either 
slightly under-heating or slight contamination with 
unheated milk. The test will not disclose which of the 
above is at fault. The limitations of the accuracy of 
the test vary with the procedure followed, the more 
accurate methods being the more complicated labora- 
tory methods. While the so-called quick or field 
methods are less accurate they are very useful in locat- 
ing violations of proper pasteurization. 


This discussion has not included all the tests that 
are used to detect quality in milk. Acidity tests, tests 
for mastitis and others are also frequently used. No 
one test for quality is better than all others under all 
conditions. Wherever possible it is best to use two or 
more tests, for information secured that way is more 
conclusive. In general, laboratory tests for quality 
should be supplemented with inspection of the produc- 
ing farms or processing plants. Milk with a low bac- 
terial count or a long reduction time or a negative phos- 
phatase test may contain harmful organisms. Inspec- 
tion of the producing farms or the processing plants 
will often give valuable supplementary information in 
efforts to maintain a milk supply that is safe, clean 


and of good flavor. 
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Rigney, Mont.—Fulfilling a war demand, Great Falls may have 
one of the state’s first plants for the production of powdered milk 
and powdered eggs. Revelation that such a plant is being considered 
was made by N. J. Hoffman, manager of the Farmers Union Cream- 
ery Association of Great Falls. Operations are slated to begin within 
a few months. 


Association, Standard Methods for the 
Eighth Edit., American Public Health 
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Causes and Control of Milkstone 


UESTION—The Department of Agriculture 

and Markets suggested that I write you in re- 

gard to milkstone. I wonder if you could give 
me any information on the matter? Muiulkstone has 
always been a puzzle to me and | thought perhaps 
you could enlighten me. I would appreciate any cir- 
cular or other printed matter on the subject. 


—R. T., New York. 


ANSWER—We do not have any material pub- 
lished on this subject, but perhaps the following re- 
marks may be of some value to you: 


There are two types of milkstone commonly found 
in plants. First, there is the milkstone which accumu 
lates as the result of heat, such as is found in pre- 
heaters and in pasteurizers that are used more than 
once or twice without being thoroughly cleaned be 
tween batches. This type of milkstone can be removed 
only by scouring, by using a milkstone remover, or in 
the case of pasteurizers by using a good washing 
powder containing a sufficient amount of wetting agent. 

The milkstone which accumulates in ordinary milk 
handling equipment in which milk is not heated is 
usually caused by a combination of washing powder 
and milk. If all the milk is thoroughly removed from 
the equipment, using either warm or cold water—warm 
preferred—and a brush, milkstone will not accumulate. 
In other words, every particle of milk should be re- 
moved before washing powder is used. Again, this type 
of milkstone can be reduced to a minimum almost re- 
gardless of the method of washing, provided hot water 
is not used as the original rinse, if a washing powder 
with sufficient wetting agent is used. 


The washing powders with at least 4 to 5 per cent 
wetting agent are more expensive than some of the 
ordinary powders, but if the plant per-onnel and facili- 
ties for washing are not one hundred | er cent, it prob- 
ably is cheaper in the long run to sav + some labor by 
using the better washing powders co taining wetting 
agents. Even a pasteurizer which is used for more 
than one or two batches during a day can be kept free 
from milkstone if all the deposit is removed each day 


during the pre-rinse if warm water ind a brush or 
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bronze sponge is used. A metal sponge of any ki 
is not recommended for tinned equipment. 

Since there are some washing powders on the 
market which contain at least 4 to 5 per cent wetting 
agent, at prices that are not much if any above the 
prices of some of the ordinary washing powders, a plant 
operator is probably justified in saving some labor by 
using a better washing powder and then not worrying 
too much as to whether or not every particle of milk 
has been cleaned from the equipment before the wash- 
ing powder solution is used. Without a doubt, the use 
of wetting agents in washing powders is changing the 
proper cleaning of milk plant equipment considerably. 

Some of the companies selling washing powders 
have literature on the subject of milkstone. If, after 
studying the above, there are any further questions on 
this subject, please feel free to write again. 


Mechanical Milk Coolers 


UESTION—Our barn inspector tells us that we 
should have ice on the coils of our milk cooling 
tank. The dealer who sold us the tank says it 
is not necessary. We have been having a little trouble 
with our milk lately. If ice is necessary on the coils, 
why doesn’t the equipment dealer know it? If the 
inspector is right, what is the reasoning behind the 
story ? 
— C. W. G., Penna. 
ANSWER—tThere are several reasons, of cour 
for difficulty with milk either from the standpoint 
odor or bacterial count. Your inspector may be c 
rect that your difficulty will be overcome if you 
your milk cooler colder so that ice will build up on t 
coils. Milk will cool faster if ice is on the coils beeat 
the water will be colder at the beginning of coolli 
and the ice will cool the water faster as the milk wart 
the water. This is true even though the compressor 
running. 


If milk is to be cooled to 50 or 60 deg. F. in 
hour, as some health codes read, the average 


( 
co 
pressor on a milk cooling tank which is filled to 

pacity is not large enough to take enough heat « 
of the milk and water to do the required cooling j 


If, therefore, a tank is used to capacity, ice must usual! y 
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1 built on the coils if all the milk in the cans is to be 
ooled to 60 deg. or below in one hour. 

The better the milk or the lower the bacterial count 
fier the milk is in the cans before cooling starts, the 
ess effect rapid cooling will have on the bacterial count 
or the next 24 hours. If the udders of the cows are 
airly healthy—milk containing less than a 5,000 or 
erhaps even a 10,000 count—and the milk utensils are 
lean and “sterile”, the inspector may not be correct 
to say that part of your trouble is caused because the 
‘ooler is so set that ice will not form on the coils. Milk 
irom healthy cows and clean equipment will remain 
low in count even though cooling_is not perfect. 

If, however, udders are not too good and facilities 
for “sterilizing” utensils are not so good as they might 
be, then the more rapidly the milk is cooled the lower 
the count and the better the milk. Cooling should not 
be a substitute, however, for other procedures which 
go into making a quality product. Under any condi- 
tions of production and handling, the quicker milk is 
cooled the better, but the bacterial count may not show 
the difference. Small differences in flavor do result 
from differences in the rates of cooling certain milks. 


It does not cost a great deal more—very little more 


as a matter of fact—as compared to the operation of 
your machine at present to run a cooling tank so that 
ice forms on the cooling coils. Your milk will be good 
from the cooling standpoint and will be cold enough 
when taken out of the tank to be shipped so that it can 
seldom if ever be rejected at the plant because of high 
temperature. It is safer to cool milk better than re 
quired by many sanitary codes, unless cows and uten- 
sils are beyond question. 


Septic Tanks for Dairy Waste Treament 


UESTION—We handle about 3,000 quarts of 


milk per day. Our plant sewage goes through 

a line of porous tile for about 100 feet and then 

into a small stream. There is a little odor to the sew 
age in dry weather but we are told that the sewage 
kills the fish. It has been suggested that we put in a 
septic tank to overcome the trouble. Will this do the 
job satisfactorily if we go to the trouble and expense? 

—D. B., Penna. 
ANSWER 


date relative to your plant waste problem, I assume 


-In answering your letter of recent 


that the toilet in the plant discharges into a septic 
tank or community sewage system and that the ques 
tion pertains only to the milk waste. 

The septic tank operates when it functions prop- 
erly because certain types of bacteria which break 
down protein and get into the tank with the sewage 
do liquefy most of the solid matter. After the tank is 
once full, which may be in one or two days, the liquid 
with very little solid matter flows out and is conducted 
away by one of several methods. 

The material in the septic tank, if the latter is 
going to do a satisfactory job, must be alkaline. The 
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DRYING CANS WITH 
COLD AIR... 


Hundreds of Milk Plants today are making better 
quality products because of the improvement in their 
intake Milk made possible by Damrow COLD AIR 
DRYING. 


Leading Bacteriologists long ago proved by labora 
tory tests that COLD ATR DRYING was the. best 
assurance of LOW BACTERIA COUNT in Milk 
Cans—avoiding “left-over Bacteria” which in many 
cases previously effected as much as 25% loss in 
usable Milk. These laboratory tests show DAMROW 
WASHED cans were delivered Bone-Dry, Sterile, 
Fresh to patrons, and averaged from ZERO to 8,000 
sacteria Count compared to 38,000 considered “safe” 
by Dairy Authorities. 


This is only ONE example of many improvements 
in Milk Plant Equipment pioneered and originated 
by DAMROW Engineers Evidence of the econ 
fidence YOU ean place on Damrow Equipment to 
aid you to better quality Dairy Products, now so 
important for Victory. 


Conserve your present equipment !* Write Damrow 
for suggestions on ways and means to get more work, 
longer service out of your present equipment to 
help in our War effort 
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milk sugar in milk waste is rather rapidly turned into 
lactic acid in a tank such as a septic tank. The protein- 
digesting bacteria which should break down the milk 
solids will not grow under acid conditions so a septic 
tank is not recommended for milk waste as a general 
rule. 


If your waste condition is not too bad, you can help 
yourself a great deal by preventing as much milk as 
possible from going into the drains. Catch drainings 
from cans, tanks, vats, pipe lines, cooler troughs, bottle 
fillers, and other equipment. When washing equipment 
catch the pre-rinse if there is very much milk or cream 
in it. All these drainings and rinsings may be sepa- 
rated and the fat used or sold for butter. The skimmilk- 
water mixture can be used for stock feed or hauled 
away and dumped on the ground where the odor will 
not bother any one. 


The less milk and other dairy products which get 
into the waste, the less damage the waste will do to 
fish. A septic tank large enough to hold one day’s waste 
can act as a settling basin. If you reduce the amount 
of milk getting into the drains and then give some of 
the solids a chance to settle out, the liquid as it leaves 
the tank may be clear enough so that it will not do 
any harm in the stream. Also if you have plenty of 
water, use it freely so that the waste will be diluted 
as much as possible. 


One of our district state sanitary engineers made 
a survey of the amount of water used in milk plants in 
one section of Central New York. The amount of water 
used depended, according to results I received through 
correspondence, upon several factors. One important 
factor was the amount of water available. The water 
used in the various plants ranged from 2 to 10 times 
the amount of milk handled. 


Is the soil near the plant sandy or gravelly? If 
so, one or more leaching tanks can be used. After the 
waste has passed through the septic tank, conduct it 
into this leaching tank. This tank is merely a so-called 
“dry well” or a pit, the wall of which is laid up with- 
out the use of cement and frequently called a “dry 
wall”. In the course of time, the leaching tank will 
probably cease to function because of the pores in the 
ground becoming filled with solids from the waste. 
The rapidity with which the leaching pit or tank will 
stop functioning will depend upon several factors. The 
important ones, however, are the amount of milk and 
milk products in the waste as it leaves the plant, the 
storage capacity of the septic tank as compared to the 
amount of waste, the texture of the soil surrounding 
the leaching pit, and the size of the pit. 


I know of one dairy plant in New York State that 
has been using a septic tank and leaching pit for about 
two years. The plant handles about 2,090 quarts of 
milk daily and also makes ice cream. I do not know 
the quantity of ice cream, but imagine th: t 100 to 200 


gallons are frozen per week through the summer 
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months. Just as much milk and ice cream is kept out 
of the drains as possible. So far as I know, the disposal 
system is still working satisfactorily. 


The wate disposal or treatment system to use in 
a specific plant is difficult to decide upon by corre- 
spondence. I would suggest that you contact your 
state department of health and ask them for help on 
your particular problem. The Division of Sanitation 
of our State Department of Health has one man who 
has done quite a bit of work on dairy waste disposal 
and treatment, so I imagine the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Health will also have one or more men with 
such training and experience. 


I hope the above suggestions may be of some value 
to you. The one important point is to reduce the 
amount of milk and milk products getting into the 
waste. Such a practice is good business anyway. If 
I have not made myself clear on anv point, please do 
not hesitate to write and ask for a clarification of the 
point. 


Effect of Adding Water to a Product on the Acidity 


UESTION—For years I have been running the 
acidity on our milk by using one milk testing 
pipette full of milk and one pipette of water. 
Now our central laboratory tells me that their test and 
mine do not always agree because I add water and 
they don’t. What is right? What is the difference in 
the test whether water is added or whether it isn’t? 


—C. N. S., Ohio. 


ANSWER—Some laboratories and plants dilute 
milk for the acidity test with an equal volume of water 
while others do not. I believe the more correct result 
is obtained by titrating the milk without adding water. 
Usually the results of the acid test are used commer- 
cially for comparative purposes, so whether or not the 
milk is diluted makes little difference. 


From your letter I assume that you run the acid 
test regularly. For your purpose I do not see that it 
makes any difference whether or not you and the 
laboratory dilute with water or titrate without dilu- 
tion so long as both use the same method. If your 
results and those obtained by the laboratory are to be 
compared, both tests on the same milk should be done 
exactly the same. 


Various experiments carried on here at Cornell 
University on the effect of dilution of milk with an 
equal amount of water show that the acidity results 
obtained are from 1 to 2, or more correctly speaking 
from .01 to .02 per cent, lower in the diluted milk than 
in the undiluted milk. The composition of the original 
samples of milk causes the difference to range from .01 
to .02. In our routine work here at the University we 
do not dilute our milk samples when acidity tests are 
run. Neither you nor the laboratory is absolutely in- 


correct, but by all means both should use the same 
method. 
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New York City Market Prices 


on Leading Descriptions of 


Concentrated Milks 
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American Produce Review 
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Organize to Collect Scrap 


Dairy Industry Representatives in N. Y. 


Metropolitan Area Join Wholehearted 


< 


in Essential Program Launched by WPB’s Industrial Salvage Committee 


ESPONDING 
the War industry 
of Metropolitan New York has set forth on an 


enthusiastically to an appeal of 


Production Board, the dairy 
aggressive program for the immediate and thorough- 
going collection, in its operations in the area, of all 
scrap materials that are useful for the war. The salvage 
drive was organized at a luncheon meeting in the Roose- 
velt Hotel, New York City, July 8th, presided over by 
Theodore G. Montague, president of The Borden Com- 
pany and Chairman of the industry’s executive com- 
mittee for the campaign. 

More than seventy-five per cent of the industry 
was represented at the meeting, which adopted the 
slogan, “Get in the Scrap”, which is the letter-head 
phrase of the Industrial Salvage Committee for Greater 
New York, a WPB unit. 

Mr. Montague named the following executive com- 
mittee: 

Kk. J. Andre, President, Shefheld Farms Company, 
Inc.; Isadore Eisenstein, President, Rochdale Cream- 
ery; Irwin Kotcher, President, Ferndale Farms; Max 
Levy, President, Local Milk Products; A. H. Ruben- 
feld, Dellwood Morris Lindauer, 
President, Blue Ribbon Ice Cream Company; Anthony 
Menafra, President, A. Cardini, Inc.: M. H. Robinson, 
President, New York Division, Meadow Gold Prod- 
ucts; I. J. Keller, Chief Engineer, Brever Ice Cream 


President, Dairy ; 


Company. 
Hamilton Terms Program a “Must” 


Mr. Montague pledged that “this job will be done 
thoroughly.” Rolland J. 


of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corpora- 


Hamilton, secretary-treasurer 


tion and chairman of the Industrial Salvage Committee 
for Greater New York, told the gathering: 


“This isa MUST program. The program has been 
turned over to business. It is a cooperative effort by 
business to do this job for the government. No gov- 
ernment men will go into your plants. There will be 
no snooping. And that is something, these days. You 
will do this job yourselves. It is < 


fair on a business-like basis.” 


business man’s af- 


R. Merrill Decker, Regional ])irector, Metropoli- 
tan Section, Industrial Salvage Committee, speaking 
for the WPB said that the Bureau of Industrial Con- 
servation, the organization operating the salvage pro- 
gram, was establishing committees in all industries to 
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salvage iron and steel scrap, non-ferrous metals, cotton 
and woolen rags, paper, rubber and many other iteris. 


He went on to say: 


“The salvage and collection of scrap metal—every 
possible pound—is a pressing necessity and an impera- 
tive task which all industries are now called upon to 
assume. Its importance from the standpoint of iron 
and steel production is vital—indeed crucial. 


Failure Would Spell Requisition 


“The Industrial Salvage Section of the Bureau of 


Industrial Conservation is conducting an _ intensive 


campaign on the basis of voluntary cooperation of in- 





dustry—every industry—and every unit of every in- 


dustry—and every executive and superintendent in 





Left to right, Theodore G. Montague, president of The Borden Company 
and chairman of the executive committee for the dairy and ice cream 
industries of the Industrial Salvage Committee; RK. Merrill Decker, regional 
director, Industrial Salvage Section, Bureau of Industrial Conservation, 
War Production Board, and Rolland J. Hamilton, secretary-treasurer of 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. and chairman of the 
Industrial Salvage Committee for Greater New York. 


every unit. Faflure of this salvage campaign to realize 
its full potentialities through neglect or lack of coop- 
eration from industry will inevitably lead to directives 
and requisition. 

“The Industrial Salvage Section in doing its job 
has no basically new plans or formulas to bring ) ow. 
We know that profitable salvage operations have heen 
in effect in many plants for many years. In 1932 we 
put on waste campaigns. to save money in orde: to 
remain in business. Today, we put on a waste cru-ade 


to save materials that we may remain in business 


“Time is too short to create new channels for 
carrying out our program. It will have to be «one 
through existing channels and we consider this co efs 
the mill, the foundry, the broker, down to the s:.all 
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ollector. We believe industry established these chan- 
els over many years of experience and we do not want 
o disturb them. 

“Scrap, that is recognized as such, is only a small 
art of the actual scrap in the average plant, even if you 
dd it to the recognized obsolete equipment that might 
lso be broken up and returned to the furnaces. Ac- 
ually, all of the materials in a plant, fabricated or not, 
re scrap if they are not providing a useful service in 
ficient manner. And this includes the products you 
lave made in the past as well as the materials you 
ave used to make them. Thus, some of the scrap is 
vident as you look about you. A very large portion 
s not, and it is this portion that we have in mind when 
ve talk about a real job of house cleaning. 


Tells How to Spot Scrap 


“For example: Look into your products and you 
vill find old designs superseded long ago but held on 
your records just in case someone may want one. 

“Look at your stock room shelves, in your storage 
yards and you will find unused supplies that have been 
there a long time, no longer active and therefore scrap 
so far as you are concerned. 

“Trace pipe lines in your plant and you will find 
enough idle valves and fittings to meet your needs for 
a long time to come; granting that the plant has been 
in existence for some little time and that it has followed 
average practice. Take down what you do not need 
and straighten out the rest. The process alone will save 
you enough in leaks and inefficient runs to pay for the 
work. Hard to believe? Just make a partial survey 
and see what you find out. 

“Look into your filing cases and very possibly you 
can release as scrap papers a good 50 per cent of the 
records you have accumulated over the years. 

“In doing this job, we don’t want any publicity or 
horn-blowing. We would however, like to tell the rest 
of the industrial world what you fellows do yourselves 
to help lick the problem in your own plants. 


Summary of the Objectives 


“The problem is not one so much of shortage as 
is the dislocation of scrap. The pré blem is to spot 
t, round it up, collect it, separate it or segregate it. 
“The objectives are: 
“1. The wrecking of abandoned and obsolete ma- 
chinery and equipment. 


“2. Utilization of all critical materials to the best 
advantage. 
‘3. Minimization of waste and spoilage. 


“4. Re-use, wherever possible, of 
downs, short ends, clippings, ete. 


blanks, cut- 


“5. Selective handling and segregation of scrap and 
overage at the source. 

“6. Avoid scrap being contaminated. 

“7. Speeding the return of scrap and waste ma- 

terials through existing channels to mills and 

refineries.” 
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No Manhandled Butter ! 


Human hands never touch prints made on 


DOERING BUTTER PRINTERS 


Mechanical forming and production of prints make for superior sani- 
tation. Doering machines perform well their task of reducing the cost 
of print output, eliminating waste and delivering sharply molded prints 
of the right moisture content and uniform weight. Write for literature. 


C. DOERING 
G&G SON, Inc. 


1379 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 


-—_ = 








The Sign of a Better Wrap -AUTOMAT 


Fast, automatic wrapping is essential to keep up with butter printer 
output. Turn to Automats for speedy, satisfactory packaging. Wrap 
in waxed papers, parchment or cellophane with equal facility. Send 
for details. 





AUTOMAT PACKAGING 
MACHINE WORKS 


15 Broadway, TULEDO, OHIO 
Divi.ion of C. Doering 
& son, Ine., Chicage 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


, +. 
in the Review 
| F You need or have any special service to perform 


BRINGS RESULTS 
Insert a Classified Ad in the Review 


You have any used equipment taking up space 
RATES: 


“Position Wanted”, 50c. Limit of 50 words. 
All other advertisements 5c a word ($1.00 
minimum). Keyed ads care of this publication, 
15c extra. All payments strictly in advance. 


You need a good man for the plant or laboratory 


You want a better job or need employment 


American Milk Review 
173 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please insert the following Classified. I 


am enclosing $................ 
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New Stuff 


From the Field of Equipment, Sup- 
plies and Services Come the Latest 
Announcements and Bulletins 


Oiler 


OR USE on many rotating machine parts, 
F: new wick type lubricator has been 

announced by the Oil-Rite Corporation. 
It is designed to de- 
liver a constant, posi- 
tive, and_ regulated 
amount of filtered oil 
to shaft or bearing 
while pulley is in op- 
eration, and to pre- 
vent oil waste when 
pulley is idle. The re- 
serve supply of oil is 
always visible. It con- 
sists of a simple glass 
oil reservoir, mounted 
on a hollow metal 
stem. The stem is 
sealed from the oil in 
the reservoir, except 
for two small ports at 
the very top. Inside 
the stem is a cylindrical felt wick, which 
extends through the pulley hub to rest di- 
rectly on the shaft. A compression spring 
is wrapped around the wick to hold it firmly 
in position against the shaft. As the pulley 
rotates, and the lubricator with it, centrifugal 
force throws the oil against the top of the 
reservoir, and into the two ports in the 
stem. These admit oil to the wick, which 
filters out all dirt and sediment, and con- 
ducts the oil directly to the face of the shaft. 





Complete details for all applications can 
be secured by writing the Oil-Rite Corpora- 
tion, 3466 S. 13th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Expansion 


ONTINUING AN EXPANSION PROGRAM that 
Crvecan early in 1941, the Sheet Metal 

Specialty Company, subsidiary of the 
Follansbee Steel Corporation, is adding over 
16,000 square feet of space to its Follansbee, 
W. Va., plant for increased production of 
milk cans and other sub-contract work on 
defense orders. 


The new building, together with the in- 
stallation of a new tinning line and a 30 per 
cent increase in welding equipment, will en- 
able the company to produce 15,000 milk cans 
monthly, most of which will be of the con- 
ventional 10 gallon size. 


To assist processors and producers in ob- 
taining longer life from their present milk 
cans this manufacturer is offering, tree of 
charge, stickers measuring approximately 
4-inch x 6-inch that point out a few simple 
suggestions for care in handling cans. This 
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conservation of cans now in use is extremely 
important to reduce the unnecessary con- 
sumption of steel and tin—two metals which 
are vital to National Defense. 


Copies of these small posters, which are 
suitable for bulletin boards, and loading plat- 
forms in processing plants, trucks and pro- 
ducer’s milk houses can be obtained by writ- 
ing to Sheet Metal Specialty Co., Third and 
Liberty Ave, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Waste Elimination 


NE WAY to help in the present war 
O effort is by concentrating on the con- 

servation of office supplies and equip- 
ment. Many familiar supplies used in every- 
day office operation are becoming increas- 
ingly scarce and costly. Many types of office 
machinery and equipment are not procur- 
able, and at the same time, record work re- 
sulting from wartime production has in- 
creased in volume. These conditions stress 
the importance of eliminating all possible 
waste in the office. The procedures employed 
by a number of companies to inaugurate or 
intensify existing waste reduction programs 
are outlined in a report recently issued by 
the Policyholders Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. The 
report is called “Wartime Conservation in 
the Office” and is available to executives 
who address the Bureau on their business 
stationery. Address: Policyholders Service 
3ureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, One Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Brochure 

ACK Trucks, INC., have just had pub- 
M lished a new brochure entitled “Mack 
in the Dairy Industry” that describes 


this company’s part in the many and varied 
phases of the dairy business. 





The presentation shows in an interesting 
manner a wide variety of milk delivery units 
in actual operation by milk companies in all 
sections of the country. Only two pages of 
the sixteen page booklet are devoted to 
special features and specifications of Mack’s 
Milkars. 

Copies may be obtained directly from the 
\dvertising Department, Mack Trucks, Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Honor Plaque 

NEW-TYPE Rott or Honor plaque, 

A tonorine employes who have gone 
into the nation’s armed forces, over- 
comes the difficulty of affixing additional 


names through a convenient manufacturer’s 
service arrangement. 


Designed to be a dignified and sincere 
tribute to the men in service, the new plaque 
is available in various standard and special 
sizes providing for five to one hundred and 
fifty names. When a firm or institution 
orders one of the plaques, space is provided 
on the order blank for the names of all men 
in service at the time, and these names are 
affixed on the plaque before delivery. Names 


WE ARE PROUD THAT FROM AMONG 


US. THESE MEN ARE SERVING IN 
THE ARMED FORCES OF OF 


R COUNTRY 





are printed in rich black ink on specially 
prepared strips of transparent adhesive. 


When additional men leave for service, 
these names are forwarded by the manu- 
facturer, to Lee Larson & Co., Waukesha, 
Wis., exclusive distributor, who prints them 
on the transparent strips. The names are 
easily applied to the plaque, and adhere 
smoothly and permanently. 


The plaques are made in the shape of a 
shield with a rich blue field at the top, red 
banding illuminated with gold stars, gold 
lettering at the top, and gold beveled edges. 


To increase further the morale value of 
the plaque, each purchaser receives a quantity 
of full-color reproductions of the plaque, 


_ business-letter size, equal to the number of 


names. He also receives one of these for 
each additional name. These, attached to a 
letter, the suggested test of which is sup- 
plied by the distributor, are to be mailed to 
each man in service, as a token of pride, and 
appreciation. 


Refrigeration 
R ax to the DATA with special refer- 


ence to the use and properties of cal- 

cium ‘chloride contained in a new bul- 
letin has just been released and is offered 
to interested persons by the Calcium Chlor- 
ide Association. 


The contents include chapters on essential 
requirements and maintenance of refrigera- 
tion brine, theory of corrosion and the use 
of inhibitors, mechanics of refrigeration and 
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flow of brine in pipes. Numerous charts and 
tables on the properties of calcium chloride; 
ammonia; size, displacement and refrigerat- 
ing capacities of piping, pumps, tanks and 
ice cans; plus other data on insulating ma- 
terials, storage properties of foods, safety 
hints for plants and conversion tables make 
this 72 page bulletin a most comprehensive 
and valuable reference book. 


Refrigeration men desiring a free copy are 
invited to simply address their request to 
the Calcium Chloride Association, 4145 
Penobscot Building, Detroit, Mich. 


pH Testing Set 


NEW SET with facilities said never be- 
A fore to have been offered in the 
colorimetric system for pH determina- 
tions, has been announced by the LaMotte 


Chemical Products Co. of Towson, Balti- 
more, *Md. 


It is interesting to note that it requires 
less than 0.5 ml. of the sample to make the 
determination, while the accuracy of the test is 
stated to be plus or minus 0.1 of a pH. An- 
other feature is that turbidity and color in the 
sample does not interfere with the pH de- 
termination. Likewise the actual determina- 
tion can be made in one minute or less. 


The tsandard set covers the pH range of 
5.2 to 8.6 and is available in a compact case 
which includes all the necessary glassware, 
indicators and full instructions for making 
the test. 


Alloy Stainless 


LLOY MANUFACTURING ComPANY, INCc., 
A»: just published a new file-folder 

bulletin on Stainless Fabricating. 
Many types of recent stainless work for 
various industries are illustrated in this 
newest bulletin, together with a table of 
standard type numbers and analyses. For 
twenty-five years this company has special- 
ized exclusively in manufacturing and fab- 
ricating alloy stéels under the direction of 
Reeve H. Banks, vice-president and general 
manager. 


A copy of the Stainless bulletin may be 
had by addressing Alloy Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., 3013 Brereton Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Air Circulator 


Eco Rapri-Arre Crrcu.Lator has . been 
R ceveioed to increase the germ de- 

stroying effectiveness of ultra violet 
ay lamps, now used increasingly in various 
ranches of industry. 


This circulator insures against dead air 
mditions. It operates on a new principle 
vhereby the air is forced up, traveling along 
he ceiling, down the walls and up the center 
gain. This assures complete movement of 
he air in all parts of the room and brings 
ll of the air before the germ destroying 
ays of the lamps at a slow movement, so 
he rays can do effective work. 
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Complete details can be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Reynolds Electric Company, 
2650 W. Congress St., Chicago, III. 


Or 


WALLACE SUCCEEDS BLANDING 





L. K. Wallace has succeeded Morris Bland- 
ing in the Country Production Department 
of Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., according to 
R. M. Wellwood, executive vice president. 
Mr. Blanding has entered the military service. 

Mr. Wallace was for eight years associated 
with the Maryland Co-operative Milk Pro- 
ducers Association with headquarters in Bal- 
timore, and for two years was with the De- 


partment of Agriculture in Washington, 
D. C. Prior to spending a year with the 
New York Milk Marketing Administrator’s. 
office he was manager simultaneously of the 
Central Grade A Co-operative and the Pure 
Milk Producers Co-operative with headquart- 
ers in Fond du Lac, Wis. 
—~ oe ° 


CAROLINA FIRM INCORPORATED 





Kannapolis, N. S.—Capitalized at $25,000, 
Carolina Dairies of Kannapolis, Inc., has 
been chartered to deal in dairy products. The 
principals include J. B. Puntch, H. E. Fort- 
ner and others. 








oe 1892,in a Virginia valley 
noted for its vast deposits 
of pure salt, Mathieson began the 
construction of the first of three 
great factories. Over a period of 
half a century, they were to sup- 
ply America’s growing industries 
with vital chemicals. Today — 
fifty years later —the Mathieson 
plants at Saltville, Va., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. and Lake Charles, La., 
are working twenty-four hours a 
day to supply the nation’s war 
industries with the “raw materials 
of victory.” 


This is the over-all picture of a 
typically American enterprise . . 






whe ke we te & 
MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


The Mathieson Alkali Works, (Inc.), 60 E. 48nd St., New York, N.Y. 


xeweReHK KX 


wf .. The Mathieson Alkali 
Works. It is a story of 
growth and progress in chemical 
research ...in developing new 
products... and in devising more 
efficient methods of handling and 
transporting chemicals. 


This story of progress is typical 
of the fifty years of Mathieson 


* Chemicals. It is tangible evidence 


of the drive and initiative which 
have marked Mathieson’s rise 
from modest beginnings to a 
place of leadership in the field of 
industrial chemicals. 






LO-BAX ... NUFOS ... HTH-15... DRY ICE... CARBONIC GAS ... AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS ond AQUA... « 
CAUSTIC SODA .. . SODA ASH. . . BICARBONATE OF SODA .. . LIQUID CHLORINE . .. BLEACHING POWDER: 
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Distribution Cost Study 


Dr. Leland Spencer, Widely-Known Cornell University 
Expert, Retained to Survey and Report on 
Milk Merchandising in New Jersey 
YRENTON, N. J.—Dr. Leland Spencer, noted authority o1 
milk economics and member of the faculty of Cornell Uni 
versity, has been engaged by Secretary of Agriculture W. H. 


Allen, acting for the State Board of Agriculture, to direct a study 
of the cost of milk distribution in New Jersey. 


Announcement of the move was made July 20th by Secretary 
Allen at Trenton, following a conference of representatives of pro- 
ducers, dealers and consumers with mem- 
bers of the staffs of the New Jersey 
\gricultural Experiment Station, the State 
Department of Agriculture and the Dairy 
Committee of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture. The study was authorized by Chap- 
ter 263, Laws of 1942, recently enacted 
by the Legislature. 

Dr. Spencer, Professor of Marketing 
in the Department of Agricultural Econ- 
omics at Cornell is considered one of the 





outstanding authorities in the field of dairy 
economics. He has served as a consult- 


Dr. Leland Spencer 


ant on milk marketing problems for the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the New York State 
Department of Agriculture and other agencies concerned with milk 
distribution and price regulation. 


Has Conducted Many Surveys 


For over twenty years Dr. Spencer has specialized in economic 
studies of milk distribution in New York and other northeastern 
milk sheds, in California and in the Middle West. In 1930 he 
supervised a survey of the Los Angeles market area, and later 
directed the studies made in New York State in 1932 by the joint 
Legislative Committee to Investigate the Milk Industry. In 1933 
and 1934 Dr. Spencer continued further studies of the New York 
area as director of the Milk Cost Investigation of the New York 
Milk Control The present study now being inaugurated in 
New Jersey is similar in many respects to those completed in New 


Soard. 


York. Granted a leave of absence from Cornell to carry on the New 
Jersey project, Dr. Spencer took up his new duties at Trenton on 
July 15th. 


The project will consist of a comprehensive study based upon 
the actual records of milk dealers, processors, sub-dealers and stores. 
The results are to be made available to the Director of Milk Control 
for his guidance in establishing prices at levels which will be fair 
both to the farmer and the consumer. 


One or more firms of certified accountants which have had no 
actual work with dairy firms in this state and have not been employed 
by any of the large dairy interests are to be engaged to assist Dr. 
Spencer. 


May Be Completed December 1 


It was stated that, if the study procedes according to schedule, 
a preliminary report would be completed by December 1. Besides 
being made available to the Director of Milk Control the report 


will be published for general distribution. 


Producers were represented at the Trento: conference by Her- 
bert W. Voorhees, president of the New Jersey Farm Bureau; 
David H. Agans, master of the New Jersey Stite Grange, Senator 
Harry H. Hollinshed, general manager of the United Milk Producers 


of New Jersey and Nils B. Swenson, Warre: County Board of 


'o8 


Agricuiture. The consumer representatives were Mrs. J. C. Mer 
rill, New Jersey League of Women Voters; Mrs. Charles § 
Maddock, president of the New Jersey Federation of Women’ 
Clubs, and Mrs. 


Congress of Parents and Teachers. Dr. J. 


Leonard G. Twitchell, president of the Stat 
A. Webb, of Abbott 
Philadelphia; W. R. Hale, of Wood Brook Farms, Me 


tuchen, and Chester D. 


Dairies, 
Schomp, of Durling Farms, Whitehous: 
represented the dealers. 


Representing the Agricultural Experiment Station were Profes 
sor A. G. Waller and Dr. J. W. Bartlett, while E. H. Phillips, Jr. 
of Cold Spring in Cape May County, and Herbert Francisco, o 
Caldwell, represented the State Board of Agriculture. H. B. Weiss 
chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry, and W. W. Oley, chief o 
the Bureau of Markets, attended for the State Department o 
Agriculture. 


The survey is being financed through legislation authorizing th 
Agriculture Department to use any of its unexpended balances for th 
fiscal year ended June 30). Governor Charles Edison vetoed the 
measure, saying it would allow expenditure up to an estimated 
$50,000 for an inquiry which, because of unusual war conditions 
in the milk industry, would be of little value in the future. How 
ever, the Legislature repassed the measure. 





West Virginia Annual Meeting 


Prominent Speakers to Present Timely Topics at 
Dairy Group Sessions, August 10 to 12 


The West Virginia Dairymen’s Association will hold its annual 
meeting August 10 to 12, at Jackson’s Mill, according to G. Heebink, 
extension dairyman at West Virginia University and secretary of 
the association. 

The dairy group will join with the West Virginia Farm Bureau 
and the State Poultry Association in holding combined annual 
meetings this year. Separate meetings will be held in the daytime, 
but evening sessions will be on a joint basis. 


Dairy speakers will include Prof. M. A. Abrahamsen, agricul- 
tural economist at West Virginia University, who will discuss 
“Milk Distribution Under War-Time Conditions.” 


R. B. Corbett, director of the Maryland Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, will discuss “The Outlook for Dairy Products Dur 
ing and After the War.” 

French Milkes, executive-secretary of the West Virginia Farm 
Bureau, has been conducting a survey of the milk price situation 
in relation to parity, and will report on his findings. 


J. O. Knapp, director of the Agricultural Extension Service, 


will point out the “Effects of Inflation on the Dairyman.” 


Tuesday afternoon’s session will include discussion on “Prob 
lems of Marketing Milk Under War Conditions,” by B. B. Derricl 
of Washington, D. C., secretary-treasurer of the Maryland an 
Virginia Milk Producers’ Association. He will conduct an ope 
question period. 


R. H. Peterson, manager of Quincy Dairy Farm in Kanawh 
County, will also speak. 





UTICA TO PLAY HOST 





Utica, N. Y.—Charles G. 
of Commerce convention bureau, has announced that Utica wil 
be host to the New York State Milk Distributors at their annuz 
convention November 4 and 5. 


3ennett, chairman of the Chambe 


The meeting which attracts about 200 was held in Binghamto 
last year. The decision to hold the convention in Utica was mad 
at a recent meeting of the board of directors in Syracuse. 
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Priorities Data Needed 


WPB Food Branch Issues Instructions to Food Pro- 
cessors Covering the Filing of PD-25 A Forms 


for Fourth Quarter of Current Year 





ag fASHINGTON, D. C. — Douglas C. Townson, 
Chief of the Food Branch of the War Produc- 

tion Board, issued July 28th a detailed summary, 
adidessed to all food trade associations and publica- 
tions, covering fourth-quarter PD-25 A applications by 
food manufacturers who require priority assistance. 
The information presented is based upon a late release 
from Amory Houghton, WPB Director General for Op- 











eration, bearing on methods of meeting the require- 
ments for filing of the revised priorities form by August 
10th. 

Text of Mr. Townson’s announcement is as follows: 

\ll Class I Food Processors as defined by Priorities Regula- 
tion No. 11 must file Form PD-25A covering their requirements 
for the Fourth Quarter of 1942 by August 10th. The purpose of 
this early filing is to provide the War Production Board with a 
picture of the requirements for the Fourth Quarter as well as to 
provide each applicant with priority assistance to carry on essential 
production. 

Form PD-25 A has been revised and all such Food Processors 
should follow the new instructions carefully. Briefly, the informa- 
tion required is based on operations for the Second Quarter of 
1942, with specific inventory figures as of June 30th. Estimated 
inventory as of September 30th is optional (this should be given 
if there is any substantial change anticipated compared with the 
June 30th figures). Also, it is necessary to furnish figures covering 
Fourth Quarter requirements. 

In filling out the form the instructions should be followed with 
the exceptions noted below. 

Section “B”—In Part I show shipments by products for 
the second Quarter in Columns 1 and 3. Columns 5, 6, 7, 9 and 10 
may be omitted if shipments on rated orders are not substantial. 
In Part II show anticipated shipments for the Fourth Quarter in 
Columns 1 and 3. Columns 4 through 11 may be omitted as above 
if rated shipments are not substantial. In the letter accompanying 
your application please pive the approximate percentage of ship- 
ments made to Army, Navy, Maritime Commission and Lend-Lease. 

Section “E”—This section should be filled out specifically 
in accordance with the detailed instructions. Please note that 


Columns 5 and 8 should show the amount of material actually used 
or expected to be used; not amount to be purchased or received. 

All chemicals should be grouped together and listed in a single 
dollar figure in this section only. No chemicals should be included 
in Sections “F” or “G”, 

Food Processors may omit Part II of Section E if their pro- 
duction consists of various types of food products. If, however, ,a 
manufacturer is also engaged in manufacturing material or equip- 
ment other than food, Part II must be filled in, or a separate appli- 
cation made for this other type of operation, if separate inventories 
are maintained. 

Section “F”—List any rubber items having a crude or 
reclaimed content which are used in processing your products, o1 
used for repair and maintenance. 

List materials used in packaging and shipping your products (if 
not shown in Section E) for which a rating is needed. 

Section “G’—Report the dollar value for all other repair, 
maintenance and operating supplies which have not been included 
in Sections E and F. 

If more than one PD-25 A is filed and maintenance, repair and 
operating supplies cannot be segregated, report such supplies only 
once, indicating the operating units covered and noting on other 
PD-25 A’s the application on which such supplies were requested. 

Section “H”—Use of this section is optional and should 
only be filled out when it is necessary to place orders in advance 
for requirements for the First, Second and Third Quarters of 1943. 

As stated in the instructions, please attach a letter in duplicate 
with your application explaining requests for unusual amounts or 
giving aty additional information needed to properly process your 
application. 


Dairy Industry Advisory Group 





Dairy Industry Committee appointed by Paul V. MeNutt to advise 
with government officials in charge of National Nutrition Program. Left 
to Right: A. H. Lauterbach, Manager, Pure Milk Association, Chicago, 
Illinois; Mrs. Ethel Austin Martin, Nutrition Director, National Dairy 
Council; Milton Hult, Chairman, President of the National Dairy Council; 
Miss Marietta Eichelberger of the Evaporated Milk Association and 
Roud MeCann, Director of the American Dry Milk Institute. 





























MILT KING 
Sales Manager 





Everything You Need for Sediment and Mold Testing 


@ “E-Z-LOCK” Sediment and Mold Test Cards 
@ “Credicott” Milk, Cream and Mold Discs 
@ “Langsenkamp-Wheeler” Milk Sediment Testers 
@ New “Illinois” Cream Sediment Testers 
@ Mold Test Equipment and Chemicals 


SEDIMENT TESTING SUPPLY CO., 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, lll. 


“WORLD’S LARGEST DISTRIBUTORS OF SEDIMENT and MOLD TEST CARDS” | 





Exclusive Distributors, 
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Promote Dairy Council Program 
Utility Companies Draw on National Dairy Council 
for Much Nutrition Program Material 


Chicago, Ill—Many utility companies are depending largely on 
the National Dairy Council for materials for use in their nutrition 
programs. In the accompanying picture, Miss Karen Fladoes of the 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company of Chicago (second from 
the left) is discussing with Miss Margery Van Warmer of the 
Chicago Milk Foundation (second from the right) the use of “A 
Guide to Good Eating,” “Food Models” and other National Dairy 
Council material in promoting better nutrition. 


10 INFORMATION CENTER 
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The Home Service Department of this Chicago utility company 


includes eighteen workers who are doing an outstanding job in 


assisting women to plan their meals patterned after “A Guide to 
Good Eating.” They have established nutrition centers in three of 
the important Chicago stores. 
tion 22,500 


During the first ten weeks of opera- 


more than women visited the nutrition center of the 


downtown store. 


Cooperation of utility companies has been equally effective in 
other markets. In Detroit, the Home Service Department of the 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Company used “A Guide to Good Eating” 
and the “Food Models” to illustrate lectures and cooking demonstra- 
tions. In Richmond 


maintained an 


the Virginia Electric and Power 


exhibit of 
pieces for the wives and landladies of the employees. 


Company 


Dairy Council materials and provided 


In Fort Wayne, Indiana, the City Light & Water Utilities 
reproduced “A Guide to Good Eating” 
and 


in the Municipal Review 
light bill mailed 
Equally effective cooperation is being maintained in 
Cleveland, Ohio, Wichita, Kansas, and many other markets in which 
the Dairy Council units are active. 


sent it to housewives with each and water 


in the city. 





News From the Dairy Field 


Rockville, Md. 


this section recently. 


Maryland Farms Dairy started operations in 

This new dairy is obtaining all of its milk 
from nearby farms and is confining its sales outlets to the immediate 
section in suburban Maryland. 

Medina, N. Y.—A which was shelved for several 
years by the Medina Board of Trustees, calling for the pasteuriza- 
tion of all milk and cream sold in the Village of Medina, was 
adopted unanimously Thursday night by the village board. 


resolution 


Waseca, Minn.—The Rochester Cooperative Dairies will locate 
a whole milk plant here. The plant will be 
within a month. 


ready for operation 


Neosho, Mo.—The Pet Milk Co. is contemplating an expansion 
of its Neosho plant. 

Russell, Kan.—Mrs. Dollie Miller, former owner of the City 
Dairy, has leased the plant from Mr. and Mrs. Richard Miller and 
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will assume management of the business again for the duratio: of 
the war. 


Celina, Ohio—The Producers Creamery and Cold Storage Co, 
premises in Celina and Greenville have been sold according to reports 
to Fred G. Fisher and other Celina interests for $300,100. The 
plants, operated by Reed Shafer, receiver, since last November, 
handle approximately 300,000 gallons of milk daily and pro luce 
powdered milk. 


Southington, Conn—McNerney Brothers’ Dairy of 894 South 
Main Street is building a sizeable addition to its dairy plant. A 
new and larger pasteurizer, and other modern laboratory machivery 
is being installed. 


Rocky Mount, Va.—The Southern Dairies Co. announced re- 
ecntly that the quantity of milk being received daily at its station 
that it has become to install additional 
cooling equipment to take care of deliveries. 

Hudson, Mich—The Pet Milk Co. plant here is receiving an 
average of 388,000 pounds of milk a day, 100,000 pounds more than 
More than 50 per cent of the milk from this factory is 
being purchased by the Army and Navy and for lend-lease shipments, 


St. Charles, Ill—Colonial Dairies Co. factory was 
damaged recently by fire believed to have been caused by hot ashes. 
The loss estimated at $4,200 was covered by insurance. 


Wilkesboro, N. C.—Coble Dairy Products, Inc., recently opened 
its milk processing plant here and is taking in milk at the rate of 
more than 30,000,000 pounds a year. Coble Dairy Products, Inc, 
is the first firm to produce condensed milk and milk powder in 
North Carolina and one of the first in all the Southeast. 


Abbotts Manager Honored 


Guy Speirs, 83 year old manager of Abbotts Dairies Cameron 
and Bruce Creameries, was signally honored on July 14th, when 
C. R. Lindback, president of Abbotts Dairies, Inc., unveiled an 
oil portrait of Mr. Speirs at Abbotts well-known creamery at 
Cameron, Wisconsin. The ceremony was attended by a large group 
of Mr. Speirs’ fellow-workers, including a sizeable delegation of 
executives from Abbotts headquarters in Philadelphia. 


here was such necessary 


a year ago. 


frame 





Mr. Speirs, a native of 
Scotland, came to _ this 
country at the age of 15, 
and spent his youth work- 
ing on farms and in lum- 
ber camps in Wisconsin. 
In 1899 he organized a co- 
operative creamery near 
Eau Claire and soon be- 
came an outstanding figure 
in the industry. 


In 1926, E. R. Lindback, 
President of Abbotts Dair- 
ies, approached Mr. Speirs with an offer to buy his creamery 
located at Cameron, Wisconsin. Mr. Lindback wanted to obtain 
the highest quality cream and butter that it was possible to pro 
duce, for Abbotts growing business in Pennsylvania, and had de- 
cided that Guy Speirs was the man to supervise its production. Mr. 
Speirs traveled to Philadelphia, and, after inspecting Abbotts milk 
and ice cream plants, agreed to Mr. Lindback’s proposal. Thus 
came into being the beautiful Abbotts Creamery at Cameron. The 
first Grade “A” system ever put into a creamery in the United 
States, was inaugurated at Cameron. Mr. Speirs organized a corps 
of sanitary experts to teach the farmers the technique of prod .:ing 
clean, wholesome milk, and Abbotts paid these farmers a onus 
for their extra cleanly care in protecting the purity of theif 
milk. Today, after 15 years, the cream and butter made from this 
pure milk at Cameron, is recognized for high. quality. 





C. R. Lindback (left) and Guy Speirs 
at Unveiling of Portrait 
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Cap Makers Enjoined 


FI: Orders Bottle Closure Manu- 
facturers to Cease and Desist 
Certain Trade Practices 


D. C—The Milk Cap Sta- 
Philadelphia, and 11 manu- 
factiirers representing about 75 per cent of 


Washington, 
tistical Bureau, 
the ‘otal business of the paper disc milk bot- 
tle cap industry, 
Federal 
and desist from certain practices having the 


have been ordered by the 
Trade Commission July 11 to cease 
purpose or capacity to restrain, monopolize 
or eliminate competition in the sale of their 


products. 


The individual respondents named in the 


order are George J. Lincoln, Jr., 


manager 
of the bureau, Ray 
Rohrbeck and 
members of its executive 


and executive 
W. Blodgétt, George W. 
Robert H. Schulz, 
committee. 


secretary 


The respondent manufacturers, all mem- 


bers of the bureau, are: Atlas Paper Box 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Great Lakes Bottle 
Cap Co., Detroit; Robert S. Leonard Co., 


Kansas City, Mo.; L. Levingston Co., San 
Francisco; Fowler E. Macy and Edna B. 
Macy, doing business as Fowler E. Macy 


Co., Converse, Ind.; Mid-West Bottle Cap 


Co., Belvidere, Ill.; National Manufactur- 
ing Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Ohio Bottle 
Cap Co., Piqua, Ohio; Piqua Cap Co., 
Piqua, Ohio; Sealright Co., Inc., Fulton, 
N. Y., and Smith-Lee Co., Inc., Oneida, 
N. Y. 


The Commission finds that the respondents 
agreements and combinations 
to fix and maintain uniform prices, discounts, 
contract terms and other conditions for the 
sale and distribution of paper disc milk bot- 
tle caps and that, in pursuance of these agree- 
ments, the bureau and its representatives 
rated and classified the approximately 50,000 
dairies located throughoyt the United States 
according to the number of caps used an- 
nually; that these ratings and classifications 
have been distributed among the respondent 


entered into 


manufacturers who agreed to adhere to the 
ratings in determining prices and discounts 
at which dairies should be sold. 


To make the agreements and combinations 
effective, the findings continue, the 
respondent manufacturers filed with the Milk 
Cap Statistical Bureau price lists, copies of 


more 


invoices containing names of purchasers, 


quantities 
customer lists, 


and prices therefor, 
and copies of contracts and 
These data filed by the 


respondent manufacturers were checked by 


purchased 
conditions of sale. 


representatives of the bureau in accordance 
with the agreed policy to have the bureau 

thus 
and 


police the industry and determine 


whether the agreements combinations 
were carried out. As a result, the Commis- 
sion finds, price competition among manufac- 
turers in the sale of paper disc milk bottle 


caps was practically eliminated. 


Trade Practices Banned 


The respondents are ordered to cease and 
desist from fixing or maintaining prices of 
their products; 
form discounts, 


fixing or maintaining uni- 
conditions of sale or 
freight charges to be observed; consulting 
or communicating in any manner with the 
respondent bureau for the purpose of obtain- 


terms, 


ing consent or agreement relative to prices 
at which the products should be sold; limit- 
ing the number or quantity of bottle caps 
which jobber or dairy customers may con- 
from the respondent 
manufacturers; preventing the sale of caps 
or mill agents 
or cooperative buying agencies and confining 


tract for or purchase 


to so-called “super-jobbers” 
the sale of such products exclusively to job- 
bers and dairy customers, or forwarding by 
the respondent manufacturers to the respon- 
dent bureau invoices showing details in re- 
of sale 


spect to prices, discounts and terms 


at which the products are being sold. 


The respondents are further ordered to 
cease and desist from compiling, publishing 
or distributing for the use of the respondent 
manufacturers a “Jobber Rating Book” and 

“Dairy Rating Book” which rate or clas- 


sify, respectively, jobbers and dairies accord- 


ing to the total number of bottle caps used 
annually. The order provides, however, that 
the respondents are not prevented from com- 
piling, publishing, or distributing for the use 
of respondent manufacturers and others, such 
information as to the annual bottle cap re- 
quirements of the respective dairies as may 
enable each manufacturer to check or deter- 
mine the propriety of any orders or contracts 
which may be received by it, if such informa- 
tion is not used for the purpose of establish- 
ing corresponding ratings or classifications 
of dairies, or corresponding price differentials 
that are uniform among respondents. 

The order also prohibits the holding and 
sponsoring of meetings of the respondent 
manufacturers for the discussion and inter- 
change of information relative to prices, dis- 
counts, or terms to be 
fixed for the sale of paper disc milk bottle 
caps. 


conditions, charges, 


The proceedings against Standard Cap and 
Seal Corp., Chicago, named in the complaint, 
was dismissed. 

——— 


TAKES OUT GROUP INSURANCE 





A group life insurance policy involving a 
total of $55,500 has recently been acquired 
by the Modern Dairy Co-operative, 
headquarters at Sheboygan, Wis., 
protection of 52 employees. 

The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 
issued the policy which also includes hospi- 
tal and surgical expense insurance. Life in- 
surance in amounts ranging from $1,000 to 
$1,500 has been allotted each employee, ac- 
cording to rank. 

Premium payments will be shared by the 
employees and the Modern Dairy Co-opera- 
tive, the policy having been issued on the 
contributory basis. 


— eee 


MORELAND TO RUTGERS 


Wallace S. extension editor of 
the New Jersey College of Agriculture and 
Experiment Station since 1931, 
pointed 


with 
for the 





Moreland, 


has been ap- 
Robert C. 
according 


assistant to President 


Clothier of Rutgers University, 


to a recent announcement. 





SAVE TIME FOR VICTORY 


” using SCHLUETER WASHING EQUIPMENT 








Power Separator 
Parts Washer 


The SCHLUETER Power Separator 
Parts Washer and the SCHLUETER 
Power Driven Sanitary Pipe Washer 
are engineered for efficiency and dur- 
ability. These two machines save 
hours of labor in washing separator 
parts and pipes and do a better job. 
Now, more than ever, you need this 
profit-making, time-saving equipment 
in YOUR PLANT. Write for details. 


, 


cat 
POWER DRIVEN: SANIT 















Power Driven 
Sanitary Pipe Washer 


SCHLUETER DAIRY SUPPLY CO., Janesville, Wis. 
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Safety Council Pans 


W. H. Cameron, Retiring Executive 


Dearborn Named to Succeed 


Director—Program Expanded 


Chicago, IIl—Ned H. Dearborn of New 
York City has been named executive vice- 
president and managing director of the Na- 
Safety Council to succeed W. H. 
Cameron, who is retiring after almost thirty 
years as managing director of the council. 


tional 





Ned H. Dearborn 


Mr. Dearborn’s appointment was announced 


July 20th by Col. John Stilwell, 
president, following a meeting of the execu- 


Council 


tive committee. 


Since 1934, Mr. Dearborn has been dean 
of the division of general education of New 
York University, a post he now leaves. In 
his new position he will actively direct the 
greatly expanded wartime program now be- 
ing conducted by the National Safety Coun 
cil as a result of a proclamation by President 
Roosevelt. 

Necessary funds for this enlarged program 

aimed at stopping accidents that are im 
peding production and delaying victory—now 
are being obtained from commerce and in- 
dustry by the Council's War 


Fund to Conserve Manpower, whose activi 


Production 


ties have been outlined in previous issues of 
the Review. 


Initial Fund to Be Increasd 


An initial appropriation of $250,000 from 
this fund will be made available to the Coun- 
cil for immediate development of this war- 
time safety program, Colonel Stilwell said. 
An _ additional $1,000,000 pledged, 
will be allocated within the next few months. 
A goal of $5,000,000 has been set to mect 
the minimum needs of the expanded pro- 
gram. 


already 


The War Production Fund is headed by 


William A. 
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Irvin, former president of the 


United States Steel Corporation. Scores of 
business and industrial leaders of the nation 
are serving actively on industrial and re- 
gional committees which are engaged in ob- 
taining funds for the nationwide drive on 
accidents. 


“I realize fully that safety is a primary 
factor in America’s war effort,” said Mr. 
Dearborn in accepting his new post, “and 
I realize, too, the importance of the work 
the National Safety Council and safety lead- 
ers everywhere must do as our part of the 
victory program. 


“The Council will take immediate and 
positive action in translating these additional 
funds, now being made available to us for 
the wartime safety job, into a tremendously 
expanded program designed to meet wartime 
needs. 

Program Details Sketched 

We intend to take this increased safety 
program into every phase of accident pre- 
vention. 


“Local safety councils, for example, will 
be given assistance, through direct alloca- 
tion of funds needed to amplify their present 
programs and by additional personnel for 
industrial and public safety. 


“Local safety councils also will be estab- 
lished in war production areas where none 
now exist. 


“We will aid plant management in sup- 
plant safety 
programs so that safety education will fol- 


plementing and strengthening 
low the worker from the plant into his home 
and into his every activity. 

“We also recognize public safety as vital 


to the war effort. Migration and concen- 





iy Big es Lz 





W. H. Cameron 
tration of population in war production areas 
magnifies this problem. 
“And since the worker injured in the home 
is just as much a war loss as though he had 
been injured on the job, we will extend our 


activities into the home with increased em. 
phasis. 


Farm Safety Campaign 


“The farm safety problem, too, wil! be 
attacked with increased vigor, woriing 
through farm groups that have close <on- 
tacts with rural communities. 


“We ask that every citizen join with us 
in this campaign to end accidents: that are 
hurting our war effort. Success of this cam- 
paign depends, after all, on the individual 
efforts of every man, woman and child in 
America.” 


Mr. Dearborn has had wide administra- 
tive experience, and has been actively en- 
gaged in accident prevention for several 
years. He was responsible for the develop- 
ment four years ago of the Center for Safety 
Education at New York University. He has 
been vice-president for education of the Na- 
tional Safety Council for two years and for 
the last year has been chairman of the Coun- 
cil’s special finance support committee. 


Cameron’s Work Outstanding 


In the 30 years the National Safety Coun- 
cil has been under the active direction of 
Mr. Cameron it has grown from an organi- 
zation consisting of Mr. Cameron and a 
secretary to its present leadership in the 
safety field. It has a headquarter’s staff of 
140 persons, and its volunteer committees, 
working in every part of the nation, include 
thousands of men and women who contribute 
their time and effort to accident prevention. 


Before becoming managing director of the 
Council when it was organized in 1913, Mr. 
Cameron was manager of the casualty and 
safety departments of the American Steel 
Foundries in Chicago. 
dent 


His interest in acci- 
prevention was so intense, and _ his 
safety program so effective, that when the 
National Safety Council was formed he was 
asked to become its active head. 
ao en 
JOIN TEN PER CENT CLUB 
Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Two more local 
firms are among the latest to announce that 
their employes had joined the ten per cent 
club, which means they will buy war stamps 
and bonds with 10 per cent of their wages 
Mutual Milk Company 
Banquet Ice Cream and Milk 
Company. Employes of the Milk Foundation 
of Indianapolis also are 


The firms are the 
and the 


among the ten 
percenters 
—_-  — 


VIRGINIA MILK SCARCITY 





L. M. Walker, Jr., State Commission=r of 
\griculture in Virginia, stated recently that 
it may soon be necessary to bring mi k ™ 
from other states due to an impending s 10rt- 
age. He attributed the scarcity to the »wm- 
ber of Army camps in the state and incr ased 
consumption of milk by defense workers and 
their families. 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
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Dairy Science Meeting 


Regional Officers Elected and Nominees 
for Office Chosen at Annual Con- 
vention in Lansing, Michigan 


By Prof. R. B. Stoltz, Secretary-Treasurer) 


Sectional officers for the American Dairy 
Science Association elected at the recent 
neeting held in East Lansing, Mich.. were: 
lairy manufacturing section, R. Whitaker, 
Baltimore, Md., chairman; Paul F. Sharp, 
Ithaca, N. Y., vice-chairman; and R. J. 
Ramsey, Cleveland, Ohio, secretary; for the 
production section, K. L. Turk, College Park, 
Md., chairman; Dwight Espe, Ames, Iowa, 
vice-chairman; and G. W. Salisbury, Ithaca, 
N. Y., secretary; and for the extension sec- 
tion, J. F. Kendick, Washington, D. C., 
chairman; E. C. Scheidenhelm, East Lan- 
sing, Mich., vice-chairman; and G. G. Gib- 
son, College Station, Texas, secretary. 


R. B. Stoltz, secretary of the ADSA re- 
ports that the Borden awards of $1,000 to 
each of two men who made outstanding con- 
tributions to the dairy industry in 1941 were 
given to Dr. W. E. Petersen, University of 
Minnesota, and to Dr. H. H. Sommer, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Dr. Sommer was given 
the award for contribution to the advance- 
ment of dairy manufactures and Dr. Peter- 
sen was honored for work in the dairy pro- 
duction field. 


Davis to Succeed Judkins 


National officers of the American Dairy 


Science Association are chosen by mail 
ballot in September and the results are an- 
nounced on October: Ist. The present vice- 
president, H. P. Davis, automatically be- 
comes president, and the present president, 


Henry F. Judkins, retires at that time. 


Nominees for the national officers chosen 
it the East Lansing meeting are: for vice- 
president, A. C. Dahlberg, Experiment Sta- 
tion, Geneva, N. Y., and G. M. Trout, Mich- 
gan State College, East Lansing; for the 
lirectors, R. B. Becker, University of Flor- 
da; Dwight Seath, University of Louisiana; 


W. B. Nevens, University of Illinois, and 
W. E. Petersen, University of Minnesota. 


The next annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion will be held in June, 1943, at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. Secre- 
tary Stoltz reports that 566 persons from 
38 states attended the 1942 meeting. 





APPOINTED PERSONNEL DIRECTOR 





B. W. Glover has been named personnel 
director for Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., ac- 
cording to a statement by F. J. Andre, presi- 





dent. He succeeds Edward J. Matthews who 
recently resigned. 

Mr. Glover formerly was assistant to the 
executive vice-president of Vick Chemical 
Co. For the year following May 1938, Mr. 
Glover served under General Brehon Som- 
ervell. Previously, he spent from two to 


ten years each doing personnel work for 





Loft, Inc., Consolidated Edison, and New 
York Edison Co. 
—<_-. - 
SWANK SUCCEEDS STUNKARD 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—At the last meet- 
ing of the State Milk Control 
Swank of 


soard here, 


Oscar Orleans, manufacturers’ 
representative on the board, was elected vice- 
succeed O. D. Stunkard of 


Brazil, who died recently. 


chairman to 














DRY MILK 


Direet Distributors 
Cars or Less — Roller or Spray | 


DRY SKIM—DRY WHOLE 
MILK—DRY BUTTERMILK 


| Simmons Dairy Products, Lid. 


8 W. FRONT STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Boost Cheese Use 


Product to Be Pushed as “Victory Food 
Special” in Nation-wide Campaign 
from August 17-29 


Washington, D. C.—Because of plentiful 
supplies, cheese will be a Victory Food 
Special from August 17 through August 
29, the U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
announced. Roy F. Hendrickson, Adminis- 
trator of the Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration, in designating cheese as a Vic- 
tory Food Special said, “Dairymen and the 
dairy industry have speeded up cheese pro- 
duction so that shipping schedules are being 
met and supplies for home use are high 
enough right now that the Department can 
urge consumers to eat more of it. 

“By using more cheese, as urged by Secre- 
tary Wickard recently, consumers can light- 
en the load on meat supplies which will be 
short for the next couple of months. We 
are urging cheese consumption, too, in order 
to encourage continued high production. Al- 
though cheese supplies at the present time 
are heavier than usual, we haven’t too much 
cheese. It is of great importance that present 
high production be maintained to meet war- 
time needs both at home and abroad. We 
may need even more before long. We must 
keep on making cheese without any let-up.” 

The designation of cheese as a Victory 
Food Special is made under a program for 
widening the distribution of commodities in 
abundance, in make the fullest, 
most effective use of the nation’s total war- 


order to 


marketing 
part of the current large supply of cheese 


time food supply. Assistance in 
for home consumption, is in keeping with 
the requests of producer representatives, in- 
cluding the American Dairy Association, and 
other groups. During the two-week period 
the nation’s retail stores will focus consumer 
attention on cheese as a Victory Food Spe- 
cial through advertisihg and displays. 


= 


Eatontown, Ga.—Eatontown Co-operativ 
establish a 


$60,000 milk and dairy products plant here. 


Creamery, Inc., is expected to 























STAINLESS SPONGES 


for all 
Dairy Maintenance 


Saves labor. 
Prolongs life of equipment. 
Lasts longer. 
No shedding of injurious splinters. 
Priced to guarantee you real economy 
in your maintenance costs. 


For further information write today. 


THE KURLY KATE CORPORATION 


216 Nerth Clinton Street CHICAGO, ILL 
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Farm Paper Comments 
“Rural 


view’s Observations as to Its Atti- 


New-Yorker” Objects to Re- 


tude Toward Free Farmers, Inc. 


The Review has received the following 
letter from The Rural New Yorker criticiz- 
ing comments on that publication’s attitude 
toward the organization known as Free 
Farmers, Inc., which appeared in our July 
issue under the heading “From the Review’s 
Washington Correspondent.” 


Free Farmers Inc. is a recently-launched 
organization, meeting rapid growth under 
able leadership, whose primary purpose is to 
combat the attempted unionization of the 
Lewis 
Mine 


country’s dairy farmers by John L. 


and his associates in the United 


Workers. 


The Review is glad to give space to The 
Rural New Yorker's \etter in full: 


Eprrors, AMERICAN Mitk Review. — In 
your July, 1942 issue, in the column headed 
“From the Review's Washington Correspon- 
dent” there is an article about the Lewis-Free 
Farmers situation in New York State. 
Knowing that you desire to be fair in matters 
of this kind, I thought it only right that we 
should call to your attention some rather 
obvious misstatements and wrong implications 
set forth in this article. 

The first misleading statement is to the 
effect that The Rural New Yorker has ap- 
peared to take the line favoring the proposal 
“to join a dairy farmers’ union under Lewis 
control.” 

In the first place, The Rural New Yorker 
has never advocated any organization of 
dairy farmers under anybody’s control except 
the control of the dairy farmers themselves. 
That has been our continual criticism of the 
many counterfeit cooperatives that have 
sprung up in the past twenty years, in that 
they are all controlled, with but a few excep- 
tions, by the big milk dealers or the so-called 
“farm leaders” operating in alliance with 
and under the domination of milk dealers. 

As for our advocating a union of dairy 
farmers under the control of John L. Lewis, 
I would like to refer you to statements 
taken from editorials from the columns of 
The Rural New-Yorker during the first half 
of 1942 as follows: 

“Dairy farmers cannot afford to become 
the tail of any organized body. No organiza- 
tion, whether business or political, is going 
to seek an affiliation of dairy farmers for 
the purpose of helping farmers.” February 2. 

“The thing to do is that farmers close 
their ears to schemers and promoters, organ- 
ize their own cooperatives or reorganize the 
ones they have, and proceed to direct their 
own business.” February 2. 

“I think it would be wise for them (dairy 
farmers) to approve no proposition offered 
by any one man or any one group until they 
study it and understand it.” May 16. 

Equally clear has been the position of The 
Rural New-Yorker on labor leader racketeers 
as can be seen from the following excerpts 
from recent editorials: 


“Irresponsible and selfish labor leaders are 
slowly driving the working man into an abyss 
of public disrepute, out of which he may 
find himself unable to climb.” March 21. 
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“The American public is becoming more 
and more disgusted with the dictatorial pow- 


ers and ambitions of 
March 21. 

“This paper classes the high leaders of 
labor with the high leaders in milk. They are 
both cruel, shameless and mad ior power and 
money. Both of them exploit the people 
that they pretend to serve. Both collect large 
sums of money from their members, and 
give no accounting for it.” April 18. 

“These strikes and threats of strike on 
the part of labor do not set well with the 
general public. * * * Because no one, high or 
low, rich or poor, can claim any special 
privilege or dispensation to gouge higher 
profits or higher wages out of this bloody 
world conflict.” June 27. 

What The Rural New-Yorker does advo- 
cate, and has always diligently fought for, 
is a working arrangement or affiliation be- 
tween the producers and consumers of milk 
to the end that the producer can get cost of 
production plus a reasonable profit for his 
investment and labor, and the consumer can 
get a good wholesome product at a fair price. 
We consider that the consumer and the prod- 
ucer represent the two most important 
groups in the milk business ‘and that it is 
their interests which must be first considered 
and protected. There is, of course, a place 
for the dealer to bring milk from the farm to 
the city and no one will deny him proper 
compensation for his work or a fair return 
on whatever investment he makes. But when 
the system of distribution reaches such a 
point of extravagance and inefficiency that 
the law of diminishing returns begins to 
operate against both the producer and the 
consumer, it is at that point, we believe, 
that an affiliation of producer and consumer 
working together might well produce an ade- 
quate substitute for the present methods of 
milk distribution. 


these labor lords.” 


I think no one will agree more readily 
with this proposition than the big milk 
dealers themselves because it appears to be 
clear, from the efforts they have made during 
the past two decades to keep producer and 
consumer apart and at swords point with 
each other, that the dealers themselves 
realize that the one thing that might spell the 
end to their fat salaries and heavy dividends 
would be a producer-consumer affiliation. 
\nother angle of this same dealer propa- 
ganda has been the attempt to stir up anti- 
labor sentiment among farmers. If you will 
read some of the latest reports from official 
investigations you will find this statement 
amply substantiated, especially with respect 
to the history behind the big business organi- 
zation on the West Coast falsely labeleé 
under the title “Associated Farmers”. It is 
along these same lines and for this very same 
reason that Free Farmers, Inc. was brought 
into existence in this State. 


\nd that brings us to what we consider 
to be the second misleading statement in 
your article when you state that dairy 
farmers organized Free Farmers, Inc. From 
the reliable information that we have close 
at hand, nothing can be further from the 
truth. Free Farmers appears to be nothing 
more than another big milk dealer stooge 
brought into being by our self-appointed farm 
leaders at the instigation of their dealer bos- 
ses and also because of their own fear of 
the possibility of losing their jobs. As an 
example of the type of subterfuge these lead- 
ers are trying to put over once again on New 
York dairy farmers, I am taking the liberty 
of enclosing herewith a copy of our current 
issue of July 25 and refer you to the editorial 
on page 240 entitled “Who Paid the $25,000?” 






Please do not misunderstand the reason 
why this letter is written. It is not becaus 
our policy has been criticized. We recogniz 
such criticism as the right of any person or 
publication. What must be objected to a 
the definitely misleading statements of fact 
the article above referred to, and we tru 
that you will give thought to this matter wit 
a view to rectifying the error in the minds « 
your own readers. 

—TuHeE RuraL NeEw-YorKER, 
William F. Berghold 


———o=P- oe 


BONNER TO POMONA 





C. Granniss Bonner, formerly comptrolle 
and more recently treasurer of The Bruns 
wick - Balke - Coi- 
lender Company of 
Chicago, has been 
elected treasurer 
of Pomona Pump 
Co., Pomona, Cal. 

Bonner relieves 
Donald C. Mc- 
Kenna, vice-presi- 
dent, and former 
treasurer, who will 
devote full time 
to the increasing 
production activi- 
ties of the com- 
pany’s four manu- 
facturing plants. Pomona Pump Co. is not 
only producing pumps for many phases of 
the war effort, but also has undertaken a 
heavy schedule of marine engine and mari- 
time fittings manufacture. 
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NATIONAL DAIRY REPORT 





C. Granniss Bonner 


Corporation’s Six-Month Period at 
All-Time High 


“National Dairy Products Corporation 
sales for the first half of this year reached 
an all-time high”, L. A. Van Bomel, presi- 
dent of the company, announced in connection 
with the release of the consolidated statement 
of profit and loss for the six months ending 
June 30, 1942. Net sales for the period were 
263,808,670, which represents an increase of 
32 per cent over the corresponding period 
of 1941. 


“A substantial part of this increase”, said 
Mr. Van Bomel, “resulted from larger deli- 
veries of milk and its associated food pro- 
ducts—cheese, ice cream and butter—to the 
of the 
federal government, reflecting the importance 
of milk and dairy products in the rations cf 
the armed forces and in lease-lend shipments ’. 


Army, Navy and other agencies 


Net income was $5,428,427 after providit 
income taxes under the 1941 law and after a 
additional provision for estimated increases 
for federal taxes and other contingencies, 
subject to year-end adjustments. These ear 
ings were equivalent to 86c per share of com- 
mon stock, compared with 90c per share 
earned during the corresponding period « 
1941. 
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Dairy Cattle Congress 


Event at Waterloo Moved 
Ahead to Sept. 7-13—Milk Industry 


Members Endorse Event 


\nnual 


Waterloo, Iowa. — Supported by a poll 
ken of dairy and livestock leaders who con- 
‘ted thousands of farmers, the Thirty- 
ird Annual Dairy Cattle Congress and 


llied Shows will be held here September 


y 


13. The advanced dates provide a con- 


nsed circuit for livestock breeders and 
ike it convenient for exhibitors to bring 
eir herds to the exposition from all of the 
entral Western state fairs at which major 
uiry cattle and draft horse shows are held. 
he rank and file of the dairy farmers who 
plied to the questionnaire were emphatic 
n stating that maintenance of the high stand- 
rds set in purebred cattle breeding is essen- 
ial to the “Food-for-Victory” program which 
will be the key note of the educational pro- 
gram and the unprecedented number of in- 
formative exhibits to be made at the show 
this year. These exhibits will stress the fact 
that increased 


ct. eP ee WA Oats 


economical production of 
dairy products can only be obtained through 
intelligent breeding and the proper care, 
feeding and handling of dairy cattle. 


The. objective of the 1942 show is to as- 
semble the best in dairy cattle as an inspira- 
tion to the thousands of farmers milking 
ordinary herds, which are composed all too 
often of inefficient cows. The thirty-third 
annual show will also contribute to the re- 
habilitation of dairying after the war by en- 


couraging the production of more good seed 
stock which will be so greatly needed by the 
world when peace returns and the stricken 
peoples turn to restocking their lands. 


Judging Contests a Feature 


The total premium list for the exposition 
will be $35,000.00 All of the national dairy 
cattle breed associations have contributed 
toward the attractive awards. 


Judging and demonstration contests for 
agricultural college teams, 4-H Club mem- 
bers and Future Farmers of America, will 
be conducted as in former years. The Col- 
legiate Dairy Cattle and Horse Judging Con- 
tests will be the only ones of national scope 
to be held this year, and promise to attract 
more entries than ever before. Invitations 
have been sent to the Champion State 4-H 
dairy cattle judging teams in all states to 
participate in a nation-wide contest planned 
by the 4-H Club leaders of eight central 
states in a recent meeting held at Ames, 
Iowa. 


The week’s program will emphasize dairy 
and livestock products as the nation’s No. 1 
protective foods and will serve as a mam- 
moth show window carrying to the public 
in an emphatic and dramatic way the great 
part the cow and her products are playing 
in the war effort. Extensive space reserva- 
tions made by manufacturers of dairy equip- 
ment, farm machinery, building materials 
and feeds as well as home equipment and 
human foods insure that the two industrial 
exhibition halls will be filled to capacity as 
well as a considerable portion of the grounds, 





Elsie and Son on City Parade 


B JOAN F OMT aime 
THIS ABOVE ALL 
SPITFIRE SEES Cuost 





A few moments after this photograph was taken these two bovines, escorted by a pair of 


Policemen, were crossing 8th Avenue on 23rd 


Several hundred amused spectators looked 


Jersey Cattle Club, at 324 W. 23rd Strect, 


Street, New York, as traffie tied up and 


on. They were parading from the American 
to a nearby restaurant. 


The animals, Elsie, famous Borden glamour cow, and her offspring. Victory Son of Elsie, 
10 months old, had visited the club to register the youngster. In its 74-year history. 
during which it has registerd some 1,800,000 purebreds, this was the first ‘‘personal’’ 
registration, club executives said. At the restaurant luncheon, where Elsie and her son 
held forth in her boudoir, President Theodore G. Montague of Borden’s presented Victory 
Son to the club as a prize in a farmers’ contest conducted by that organization. 
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Condense 
Milk 


Mille Power 


HUN ZIKER 
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Condensed Milk 
and Milk Powder 


by O. F. Hunzrxer 
Sth Edition 


Sweetened Condensed Milk 
Evaporated Milk 
Condensed Buttermilk 
Dried Whole Milk 

Dried Buttermilk 

Malted Milk 


Price $6.50 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 


173 Chambers Street, N. Y. City. 

Please send me one copy of ‘‘Condensed 
Milk and Milk Powder,’’ by Otto F. 
— I am sending herewith check for 
6.50. 


Name 


Address 


















June Pool Near Record 


New York Metropolitan 
ducers’ Farm Return for Milk Dur- 
ing Month Exceeds $16,000,000 


Area Pro- 


Farmers supplying the New York Metro- 
politan area received a total of $16,158,418.28 
for milk delivered during June to handlers’ 
plants, according to the tabulation of N. J. 
Cladakis, Market Administrator tor the 
Of this 40 per cent went to 20,206 
dairymen in the ten leading counties of the 


area. 
shed. New York’s share of the June pool 
was 79.03 per cent, while Pennsylvania re- 
ceived 13.32 per cent, Vermont 4.34 per cent, 
New Jersey 2.69 per cent and Connecticut 
and Massachusetts each less than 1 per cent. 


The June total, figured on the basis of an 
average uniform price of $2.32 per 100 lbs. 
ran $2,369,235.56 above the same month last 
year for a gain of 17.2 per cent. Pooled 
milk reached a volume of 668,771,670 Ibs. 
for June, of which 219,110,691 Ibs. or 32.76 
per cent went into direct marketing area 
Class 1 outlets and 65,678,237 lbs. or 9.85 
per cent was absorbed in fluid cream chan- 
nels of the marketing district. 


The uniform net return of $2.32 per 100 
Ibs. compares with a figure of $2.34 for June 


and a July, 1941, rate of $1.95. 
Expect $2.50 for July 


A July uniform price of $2.50 per 100 Ibs. 
has been estimated by Mr. Cladakis, which 
represents a gain of 20c above the price of 
$2.30 for July 1941, or an increase of 8.7 
per cent. 


Estimating the month’s production at 
565,000,000 pounds, the administrator report- 
ed that the farm value of the July 
should reach $14,125,000 at the uniform price 
and that the value of butterfat and location 
payments should push up the yield to the 
neighborhood of $14,600,000. 


pe y] 


“If the price and production forecasts are 
valid, the June pool,” the administrator com- 
mented, “will rank as the third richest on 
record, falling in place behind the May and 
June record pools of this year. 

“Our predicted rate of return, moreover, 
is the highest for July since 1919 and 1920 
when $3.22 and $3.16, respectively, were paid 
according to a compilation of blended prices 
since 1910 published by Cornell University. 
July, therefore, appears likely to be the first 
month since the federal-state marketing 01 
ders began to function in 1938 in which the 
blended price has surpassed the rate for the 
same month in 1929. The July 1929 rate was 
$2.47. 

“It should be pointed out,” he concluded, 
“that a large part of the gain of $2,500,000 
which will be credited to the July pool, as 
from the 
higher fluid price of $3.10 a hundredweight. 
The 


compared with last year, flows 


The fluid price of last July was $2.65. 
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rise of forty-five cents has produced an in- 
crease in income of at least $1,000,000.” 
June Minimum Prices 

Basic prices for 3.5 per cent milk in 201- 
210 mile zone in effect in New York City 
Area under the Federal-State Marketing 
Agreements used by all handlers in figuring 
returns for June. 





Price Per point 
per butterfat 
Class ewt. differential 
ee aa $2.85 .04 
I (Relief) ..... 2.28 -04 
I (Outside) .20f .04 
III-A... 2.10 .060 
II-B 1.98 057 
II-C 1.583 .045 
II-D 1.575 .045 
II-E 1.483 042 
II-F 1.483 042 
lil 1.900 .054 
IV-A 1.380 039 
| Rar teee ~ ea 045 
V-A -822 ; 
V-B .505 


+Plus uniform price for June, 1942. 

June Uniform Milk Price 

N. J. Cladakis has an- 
nounced a uniform price for the month of 
June of $2.32 per 100 lbs. for 3.5 per cent 
milk received from producers at plants in 


Administrator 


the 201 to 210 mile zone under the federal- 
state orders regulating the handling of milk 
in the New York Metropolitan marketing 
area. This is 2c below May and 37c above 
June, 1941. 
Sheffield June Milk Price 

Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., announces a net 
cash price for 3.5 per cent milk delivered 
during June of $2.31 per 100 lbs. after de- 
duction of lc for association dues and ad- 
vertising tax. This compared with a May 
net figure of $2.33 and a June, 1941 rate 
of $1.94. The price applies to the 201-210 
mile zone. 

League June Pool Prices 

The Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation average net paid pool return to pro- 
ducers for June was $2.25 per 100 Ibs. for 
the 3.5 per cent milk in the 201-210 mile 
freight zone. 


was $2.29. 


po-c 


The comparabie May figure 
The June, 1941 price was $1.94. 
This includes an average city and location 
plus differential of 3c. Grade A premiums 
where earned are in addition. 


June Milk Receipts 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA . 
Receipts Rail and Truck 
3———_ 











40-Qt. Can 

Milk Cream Cond. 
June, 1942 3, 378, 123,366 61,939 
June, 1941 5,556 61,394 
May, 1942 3 32 55,748 
May, 1941 3.317.605 152,974 58,576 
Jan.-June, 1942 19,312,952 689.097 283,692 
Jan.-June, 1941 19,199,906 85,104 274,853 


*Revised. 
PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
—_——10-Qt. Cans————_- 











Milk Cond 
June, 1942 800.470 20,550 
June, 1941 780,181 ‘ i 16,536 
May. 1942 $17,529 38.723 19,796 
May, 1941 795.811 38,23 16,642 
Jan.-June, 1942 4.570.431 160,089 88,219 
Jan.-June 1941 4.392.541 171,134 75.604 
BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. Cans 
Milk Cream Cond 
Jur 1942 646.375 55,153 12,175 
June, 1941 554,466 58.642 14,812 
May, 1942 ; 608,014 60.467 12,846 
May 1941 571,995 62,471 12,788 
Jan.-June, 1942 3,410,271 302.474 61.431 
Jan.-June 1941 3,167,788 299.133 67,165 


lowa Dairy Campaign 

Butter State Continue: 

with Effective Program to Broaden 
Consumption of Milk Products 


Prominent 


When the Iowa Legislature enacted a la\ 
in 1939 “to conserve and promote the pros 
perity and welfare of the Iowa dairy ir 
dustry by promoting the increased use an 
consumption of dairy products,” it was speci 
fied that this should be done through re 
search, education, publicity and advertising. 
To guide the program members were aj 
pointed to the Iowa Dairy Industry Com- 
mission. Because of its established qualifica 
tions and long standing record of results, the 
Commission called upon the National Dairy 
Council to do the all-important state-wide 
educational and publicity job. The Dairy 
Council program is now in its fourth year 
in Iowa, and has become such a basic part 
of the Iowa Plan that it has been adopted 
by every school and every public health or- 
ganization in the State. 


According to a recent bulletin the Iowa 
Dairy Industry Commission is driving to ac- 
complish a triple job—aiding in the National 
Nutrition Program by helping to build 
stronger Americans; contributing to the 
health and welfare of Iowa citizens by en- 
couraging a greater use of dairy products; 
and increasing the sale and consumption of 
butter, cheese, ice cream, and milk within 
Iowa’s own borders, as well as nationally. 


Widespread State Cooperation 


Among the professional groups the Com- 
mission provides for state-wide distribution 
of approved factual material on dairy prod- 
ucts to every doctor, dentist, public health 
official and parent-teacher association. Home 
demonstration agents, 4-H club leaders and 
cooking school demonstrators have been en- 
listed to increase the use of more 
products in the home and on the farm. Pro- 


dairy 


ject material is made available to all these 
agencies by the Commission. 

Projects and activities on dairy products 
have become a part of the courses of study 
in all Iowa schools. In this way, the children 
of Iowa are taught the vital importance of 
butter, cheese, ice cream and milk to their 
health and growth. Professors of nutrition, 
dairying and home economics in the various 
educational institutions are also su 
plied regularly with current scientific info 
mation and data on dairy products as pa't 


state 


of the extensive Commission program. 


In the general promotion program a wi 
range of: media are utilized including radi 
newspapers, movies, fairs and exhibits. Ever 
daily and weekly newspaper in Iowa is res 
ularly provided with interesting news r 
leases on the value and use of butter, chees 
milk and ice cream. Photographs, recipé 
and news stories, prepared especially by th 
National Dairy Council, are furnished | 
the Commission. 
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News From the Capital 


(Continued from Page 184) 


rice of casein but more largely by total 
‘oduction of whole milk and the propor- 
ms of that production marketed as fluid 
id used in the manufacture of creamery 
Lutter, cheese, and condensed and evaporated 
ilk. When a larger proportion of total 
ilk production is diverted from the manu- 
cture of butter into the manufacture of 
ieese and of dried and condensed milk, the 
iantity of skimmilk available for manufac- 
ire of casein is reduced. 


_ 


In the period 1931-1940 imports of casein 
nto the United States ranged from 417,000 
uunds in 1938 to 24,523,000 pounds in 1940. 
ruguay was second to Argentina in 1940 
id in the first 6 months of 1941 as a sup- 
plier of*casein imports into the United 
tates. 


— te 


ry 


In the period 1929-1940 the average price 
per pound of 20-30 mesh domestic casein 
(f. o. b. plant in 5-ton lots) decreased from 
15.4 cents in 1929 to 6.2 cents in 1932, and 
then increased to 16.5 cents in 1936. The 
price was 19.8 cents on May 16, 1941, and 
20.8 cents as of May 15, 1942. 


The oleomargarine manufacturers of the 
United States were given a boost in the 
treaty with Uruguay. The combined duty 
and tax on oleo oil and oleo stearin was 4 
cents. now it is 2 cents per pound in the 
trade agreement with Uruguay. 


\bout two-thirds of the United States 
production of oleo products usually is oleo 
oil. In 1939 domestic production of oleo 
products amounted to 114 million pounds 
and in 1940 to 105 million pounds. 


No Drivers’ Strike 

HERE will be no milk drivers’ strike 

in Washington. After nearly 3 months 

of continuous agitation and threats of 

strikes by the union milk drivers and plant 

workers in the District of Columbia union 

leaders accepted a compromise settlement, 

the union members voting 649 to 230 to 
accept an increase of $2.50 a week. 

Dr. John R. Steelman, director of the 

federal service, said he was 

forced to make a public recommendation for 


conciliation 


seti'lement of the dispute since the parties 
hai remained deadlocked for several days 
and no. settlement by direct negotiation 


seeried possible. Any interruption in milk 
deliveries would have seriously affected the 
wel are of almost a 


million persons in 


Wa-hington and vicinity. 


ke said further that the importance of 
the milk industry to the Capital of our 
natin and its adjacent areas cannot be 
ove -emphasized. It is engaged in supply- 
ing nilk and milk products to Army canton- 
ments, Naval stations, hospitals and to the 
homes of many thousands of families. The 
ver) life of infants and many persons in ill 


Au ust, 1942 


health depends upon a sufficient and unin- 
terrupted supply of milk. 


Twelve different dairies and their em- 
ployes are affected by this increase in milk 
drivers’ wages. The Highland Farms dairy 
has refused to negotiate. The milk of this 
dairy is sold through its own stores, which 
have not only been picketed but in many 
of the stores the plate glass front windows 
have been broken and considerable damage 
done to the store fixtures, allegedly by 
the strikers. 


Relief Milk Out 
"Pe: 5-cent-a-quart relief milk program 


in Washington has come to an end, 

chiefly due to increased costs and 
there no longer being a surplus of the milk 
supply. Roy Hendrickson, administrator of 
the Agricultural Marketing Administration, 
explained that withdrawal of WPA workers 
who were assigned to distribute the milk 
raised milk costs to a point where the 
program no longer was possible. Reliefers 
had purchased the milk from eleven distri- 
bution stations. 


While the AMA unit costs had been only 
2.7 cents per quart in August, 1940, they 
went up to 6 cents this month. The AMA 
had agreed to pay the difference between 
the 5 cents paid by the reliefer and the 
total cost. Nevertheless an AMA official 
says that when become more 
favorable the agency would examine the 
possibilities of re-establishing the program. 


Mileage Cut 


HE Office of Defense Transportation 


conditions 


has ordered that, effective August 1, 

long-distance contract and private car- 
riers must reduce their total mileage by at 
least 25 per cent as compared with their 
corresponding month of 1941. 


Heretofore, mileage reductions have ap- 
plied only to carriers engaged in local 
delivery requirements. The present order 
widens the regulations to embrace over-the- 
road contract and private truckers. Common 
carriers, those that hold themselves out to 
the general public to transport property for 
hire, are not affected by the mileage limita- 
tions when engaged in long-distance service. 


Farmer-operated and all tank trucks are 
exempt from the entire order. A_ general 
permit also has been issued exempting for 
three months any private or contract carrier 
from certain provision of the order when 
engaged in transporting farm products to 
market, processing places, warehouses or to 
other carriers or in hauling supplies back 
to the farm. 





Racine, Wis.—The Horlick Malted Milk 
Co., Racine, recently has been awarded a 
malted milk tablets. 
These are to be supplied to men in the armed 


government order fot 


services. 














SUBSCRIPTION 
ORDER 


To receive regularly the 


The AMERICAN 
MILK REVIEW 


either at your business or 
home address—fill in the 
coupon and mail your 
check to 


URVER-BARRY (0. 


Publishers 


173 CHAMBERS STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Please check whether subscription 
is desired for 1, 3 or 5 years. 


(Office or Position) 


[] 1 Year $1.00 
[] 8 Years $2.00 
[] 5 Years $3.00 





NOTE: The above coupon may be 
used by either old or new subscribers. 
Your subscription will be extended at 
present favorable rates for as long as 
5 years if desired. 
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RATES: ‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. Limit of 
50 words: 2e for each additional word. All 
other advertisements, 5c a word ($1.00 mini- 
mum). Keyed ads, 15e extra to cover return 
postage. The name and address should be 
included in counting the words. } 


All payments strictly in advance. 

















POSITION WANTED 
“POSITION WANTED—Superintendent, 


retired for past six years, would like posi- 
tion anywhere—bottling or shipping plant— 
at once. Superintendent, 417 Chestnut St., 
Pottstown, Pa. 8-M 
POSITION WANTED—Plant manager 
thoroughly experienced in milk. Fourteen 
years’ experience in bottled milk, condensed 
milk, sweet and sour cream, ice cream and 
mixes, cottage cheese and some cream cheese. 
Pennsylvania tester’s and approved farm in- 
spector’s license. Can handle men; take care 
of machinery and refrigeration. Can come on 
short notice. Draft exempt. Box 367, care 
this publication. 8-M-B 


POSITION WANTED—As milk plant 
manager by Dairy School Graduate with 15 
years’ experience as manager of four differ- 
ent plants for the same company. Have Bac- 
teriologist’s license and thoroughly under- 
stand Board of Health regulations. Can fur- 
nish excellent references. Please give details 
in first letter. Box 365, care this publication. 

8-M-2 








HELP WANTED 
FOREMAN—For modern milk and_ ice 


cream plant in New Jersey. Exceptional 
opportunity fo competent man. State age, 
experience, reference, in first letter. Box 
372, care this publication. 8-M-2-B-2 


WANTED—Plant manager for milk bott- 
ling plant in Greater New York. Ability to 


handle men and knowledge of dairy machin- 
ery necessary. Box 370, care this publication. 
) 


8-M-B 

WANTED—Experienced man for making 
roller process skim milk powder. New York 
State Plant. All year round position, very 
good salary. Write Box 366, care this 
publication. 8-M 


WAN TED—Experienced American Cheese 
cheesemaker to begin work September Ist. 
Can live on premises. Box 364, care this 


publication. 8-M 














SKIM MILK WANTED 


We are interested in a regular supply of 
Skim Milk in any quantity from 250 cans 
up per day. Will accept a temporary arrange- 
ment, but a permanent arrangement is pre- 
ferred. Box 213, care this publication. 


6-M-t.f. 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—One, four-hundred gallon 
brine tank with coils; one 4% h.p. Brunswick 
compressor with motor, fully automatic; one 
four foot cooler complete; one stainless steel 
bottle filler with capper. All in very good 
condition. Price $350.00. Fred H. Root, 601 
Forest Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 8-M 





FOR SALE—28 x 72 American Dry Milk 
Rolls ; 100, 150 and 300 gallon Stainless Steel 
Pasteurizers; 300 and 500 gallon Coil Vats 
with stainless steel linings ; 600 gallon Jensen 
Vertical Coil Vat, s.s. lined; 7 ft., 10 ft. and 
12 ft. Combination Direct Expansion Cool- 
ers: 6 ft to 8 ft. Tubular Surface Coolers; 
Type “B”, “J” and “L” Milwaukee Fillers ; 
Model B and C Mojonnier Fillers; 6 and 8 
Wide Bottle Washers; No. E-28 and No. 50 
De Laval Separators; 200, 330, 500 and 2000 
gallon Glass Lined Holding Tanks; 1500 
gallon Nickel and Glass Lined Truck Tanks; 
3000 gallon stainless steel truck tanks: Two 
Compartment Tinned Copper Weigh Can, 
36-in. x 40-in.; Copper Hot-Wells, 42-in. x 
42-in. and 60-in.x 60-in.; 60 to 400 gallon 


Homogenizers and Viscolizers; Freezers, 


Pumps, etc. Write or wire your require- 
ments. Lester Kehoe Machinery Corporation, 
1 East 42 nd St., New York, N. Y. Tele- 
phone: MUrray Hill 2-4616. 8-M 





FOR SALE—Offer, subject prior sale, im- 
mediate delivery, one 55 horsepower Hori 
zontal A.S.M.E. Code Boiler and Stack; on 
twenty-five pressure new fire brick; thre: 
eight wide Heil Bottle Washers, seventy- 
two a minute; one 90 Mojonnier Filler 
either 48 M.M. or No. 2 Caps; one A.A 
Mojonnier Filler, No. 2 Caps; one No. 75 
Mojonnier Filler, No. 2 Caps; two 12,000 
Ibs. per hour Von Gunten Filters; one Yor! 
Heat Exchanger or Cooler complete wit 
recorders ; regulators and hot water unit; on 
Howe Scale for 400 Can Truck or Storag 
Tank with registering beam; five Bristo! 
Recording Thermometers; one Bristol Heat 
Regulator; one Rotary Can Washer, 8 p< 
minute; one 12,000 lb. per hour Pfaudk 
S.S. Automatic holder complete; one Stet 
ling Deep Well Pump, large capacity, 20 h.p 
motor. All items guaranteed in excellent 
working condition. Room 73, 321 Broadway 
New York City. WOrth 2-4975. 8-M 








INDIANAPOLIS MILK PRICE 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—The State Milk 
Control 
$2.75 a hundredweight for all milk purchased 


soard has set a minimum price ot 


from producers by distributors in this county. 
The action was in response to one of two 
who have 
been receiving $2.65 a hundredweight. The 
second petition, upon which the Board with- 


petitions filed by the producers, 


held a decision, asked that a minimum of 
$2.75 be set for all milk sold outside of 
Marion county. 


Guy L. Roberts, a distributor, objected to 
a minimum on the ground that it would be 
the first step toward establishment of a flat 
price for milk and departure from the sliding 
scale. The sliding scale was retained under 
the new ruling, but the price can not dip 
below the minimum fixed by the Board. 





Statistical Review of the New York Market for July, 1942 





CONCENTRATED MILKS 


CASE 
CONDENSED 
Known br. Other br. 


CASE 
EVAPORATED 


SWEETND.BULK Unsw.cor 
CONDENSED 


DRY SKIMMILK 
whole milk —Spray— 


price | Human 
a144 1144 
" 


Fa Lb. Lb. 
1% 9.00@ 9.50 “#15 114 
11 9.000 9.50 


117 9.000 9.50 


> Nabe OP A Hh ROP Sim RS RI RDI HS Ri RP RO BM Rae 


om ah tae bo 


—Hot Roller— : 
Known br. Other br. Skimcrit. Wh.crit. 40-at. can Knownbr.Other br. Otherbr. Otherbr.||"" @!! handlers in figuring 
DATE ca (case) (case) (case) price ] 8 


July 1 {5 »30@5 ‘ 7 a3 8 


“4 @ 


N. Y. MILK PRICES | 
\|Basic prices for 3.5% milk in 201-21 
zone in effect in New York City Area 
the Federal-State Marketing Agreement 
returns 
Price 


| 

Feed 
4s Class 

M4 g | 

4 @S (Relief) 

(Outside) 


| II-A 


*Plus uniform price for ; 


Rail & Truck Receipts at N.Y.C.&Metrop 
(Statistics of U. S. Dept. of Agricult 
Fresh Frozen 
1942 Milk Cream Cc 
| June 3.378.983 1 6 1 
3.391.518 163,18! 5.341 
,887 21,3 905 
5,469 422 7.569 
7,518 12% 7,418 
.577 < 6,231 
,039 100,801 
.849 3 8.048 
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If You Can’t Get in 
THE FIGHT 


Get in | 
THE SCRAP! 
Story of the Dairy Industry 


Salvage Drive Featured 
in this Issue 
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BETTER and 
LONGER SERVICE 
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— DE LAVAL 
Hae evel ey. 
MILK CLARIFIER > 
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heading of this advertisement is also the 

title of an informative publication for sepa- 
rator and clarifier users. If you haven’t received 
your copy, write for it today. This publication is 
designed to help you obtain maximum service 
from De Laval machines — at a time when you 
can’t simply say to your equipment dealer “Ship 
me a No. 192 De Laval ‘Air-Tight’ Separator to 


atrive next week sure.” 


—_=-) 
ee 


But, if your old separator is worn beyond the 
possibility of continued use, write us about that, too. 
New De Laval Separators —“‘Air-Tight” and 
“World’s Standard” — are available for those who 
really need them. Perhaps you can qualify. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY * New York * Chihes 
DE LAVAL PACIFIC COMPANY, San Francisco *» THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 
OES 6 i ie: i eS: HRS 





